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| To the ordinary citizen, immersed in his profession or in the 
' conduct of commercial affairs, the subject of local government 
seems to offer a somewhat forbidding aspect. Its complications, 
| its jargon of technical terms, its sinister tendency to be mixed up 
_ with politics, all combine to produce in him an attitude of aversion 
and dislike. A Local Government Bill of unusual length, and 
| ranging over the whole field of local administration in town and 
_ country, must indeed be ‘caviare to the general.’ Nevertheless, 
_ to all those who have any part in local government—whether 
_ professionally or by their own choice as voluntary public ser- 
' vants—the subject. has a deep fascination, and to-day the number 
of those so engaged in one form or another has reached a very 
_ high figure. They at least realise how deeply local government 
| enters into the life of every individual, and how nearly the 
_ happiness, health, and general contentment of the people are 
affected by the working of the local government machine. And 
here and there, in the course of their work, many of them must 
have become aware of difficulties, inequalities, and injustices 
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in the system which impede and hamper its smooth and even 
working. 

It is always difficult in such a subject to know where to 
begin, but I think I may assume that the readers of this Review 
are possessed of some knowledge of the structure of local govern- 
ment and that it is not necessary for me, therefore, to enter into 
any description of it. The Bill deals with a series of major 
reforms—all of them urgent, and most of them carrying behind 
them a considerable weight of authority. I may summarise 
them thus : 

The abolition of the boards of guardians:and the transference 
of their powers and duties to the councils of counties and county 
boroughs. 

The equalisation of the charges for Poor Law and highways 
over the area of the county or county borough. 

The institution of periodical reviews of county districts, and 
the consequent adjustment of their boundaries or form (¢.g., the 
conversion of one form into another). 

The complete de-rating of agricultural land and buildings and 
the partial de-rating of productive industry. 

The recasting of the financial relations between national and 
local resources, involving the substitution of an annual block 
grant, fixed over a term of years, for the present haphazard 
arrangement of assigned revenue grants and certain other grants 
given on a percentage basis. 

In addition to these major reforms, the Bill provides for 
the remodelling of the registration services and the placing of 
registrars upon a salaried basis, instead of one in which they are 
remunerated by uncertain fees. 

The de-rating proposals are, I think, already fairly well 
understood, and, although argument still rages about the question 
of the amount of benefit they are likely to bring to industry, I 
believe that the country, as a whole, is satisfied that their effect 
must be substantial. The lifting of 24,000,000/. a year off the 
backs of our manufacturers can hardly help putting them in the 
position of being able to compete more effectually in the markets 
of the world, and no doubt it has not been overlooked that the 
help is so directed as to flow in the greatest volume to those indus- 
tries which are in the greatest need of it. It may be confidently 
asserted that not less than 18,000,000/. out of the 24,000,0001. 
will go to the most depressed industries, including the heavy and 
basic trades, and agriculture ; and it is difficult to believe that 
so large and substantial a benefit will not speedily result in 
increased employment. 

All this, I repeat, is already in the minds of the public. What, 
however, is not by any means so clearly realised is the under- 
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lying justification for de-rating. It is natural to dwell upon its 
effect upon industry, when the greatest need of the country at 
the moment is to find work for its unemployed ; but from the 
local government point of view the ground for de-rating is one 
of equity, not of expediency. I do not contend that the manu- 
facturer gains nothing from the services provided by the local 
authority. On the contrary, he obtains a direct benefit from the 
existence of the streets about his works and from their proper 
lighting and cleansing, and he is clearly interested in the pre- 
servation of law and order in the place in which he lives. Nor 
would I deny that he has also an indirect interest in the services 
which are provided for the benefit of his workpeople and staff. 
But it cannot, I think, be fairly argued that the manufacturer, as 
such, has the same interest in, let us say, education, the pro- 
vision of libraries, swimming baths, recreation places, and some 
of the sanitary services as the householder, who may require 
these things for himself or his family. Moreover, the manu- 
facturer has hitherto been rated, like the householder, upon the 
premises he occupies, regardless of the fact that the house and 
land of the householder were originally chosen as the most obvious 
measure of his ability to pay, whereas a factory can be no such 
measure, and may even be subject to rates when an actual loss 
is being made upon the processes carried on within it. 

It was considerations of this kind that led the Government to 
the conclusion that to rate the manufacturer in future upon a 
quarter of the annual value of his factory was to place upon 
him a fair, and not less than fair, share of the common local 
burdens. 

Having decided that. justice demands some lightening of the 
burden laid by local rates upon the manufacturer and the farmer, 
we must next consider the effect upon local government. Local 
authorities derive the main part of their revenue from rates 
levied in proportion to rateable value, but the effect of de-rating 
is to narrow the field over which these rates can be spread. In 
other words, a service which would require a rate of a certain 
amount over the existing field of rateable value must require a 
much larger rate when that field is materially reduced. Already, 
however, the smaller areas of local government are severely handi- 
capped when they have to meet sudden and unexpected demands, 
and when we consider what are the various services, the cost of 
which fluctuates most violently, two in particular stand out— 
the charges for poor relief and for highways. In some small 
areas there are often only three or four collieries or factories which 
have hitherto represented quite a large part of the rateable value. 
Let one of these be closed down, and the area in which it lies is 
hit in two ways—its revenue is reduced, and its liabilities are 
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increased by reason of the necessity of supporting the families of 
those who have been thrown out of work. 

So, too, with the roads. Modern conditions of traffic demand 
a far higher standard of road construction than has ever before 
been known. The benefits of this improved construction fre- 
quently come, not to the locality itself, but to other places far 
apart, between which the road becomes the channel of communi- 
cation. And yet in performing this service for other places the 
rural district may well be crippled by the charge for the recon- 
struction of this one length of modern roadway. When the 
rateable value is reduced by the de-rating proposals these diffi- 
culties must be multiplied many times, and hence the need for 
spreading the charge over a wider area becomes more urgent and 
more vital, even than it has been in the past. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the two reforms of rating on 
the one hand, and equalisation of charges on the other, are inter- 
twined with one another, and that any suggestion that de-rating 
could have been carried through without affecting local govern- 
ment rests on a want of appreciation of the way in which the 
one factor affects the other. But, whilst the spreading of the 
financial responsibility for poor relief and highways over the area 
of the county, instead of that of the union or the county district, 
has become inevitable, it would be a misfortune if at the same 
time we were to lose the local interest and the local knowledge 
which has been employed with such advantage to the community 
of the boards of guardians and district councils. Much care has 
been given to that part of the Bill which provides that these 
valuable features of our local government shall not be lost in the 
future. The county council is to divide up its areas into sub- 
areas, which may be composed of one or more county districts, 
and in each of these sub-areas there is to be a local committee, 
known as the guardians committee, composed largely of members 
of the councils of the county districts, whose duties will be very 
Similar to those of the old boards of guardians, though always 
leaving the financial responsibility and the general control of 
policy to the central body. 

So also with the roads. Although the county council assumes 
liability, there will be a large measure of delegation of the actual 
work of maintenance and repair to the district council, and it is 
expected that, in this way, the district councils will retain their 
interest in the work, while at the same time there will be a much 
more complete standardisation of the widths and methods of 
construction. 

Other clauses in the Bill will deal with a problem which is 
constantly arising in rural parts of the country, where rising 
standards in sanitation and comfort demand a better water 
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supply or an improved system of drainage. Frequently, in the 
past, such improvements have been blocked year after year, for 
the simple reason that the area to be benefited was not able, 
out of its slender financial resources, to foot the bill. Under 
the clauses I have alluded to power will now be given to the 
county council, if it thinks fit, to make a contribution from 
the county purse towards the improvement of such a district, 
while in the same way a rural district will be able out of its 
resources to give assistance to a parish or a group of parishes 
within its area. 

I suppose that the part of the scheme of reform which is 
likely to arouse the largest amount of doubt or criticism is that 
which concerns finance. Many people are quite genuinely con- 
cerned at the idea of substituting a block grant for the percentage 
grants which hitherto have been applied to the health services. 
They fear that if the stimulus which is afforded by the promise 
of pound for pound is withdrawn, local authorities may be 
backward and stingy about the development of services which, 
nevertheless, are getting recognised to be among the most 
valuable which the community can provide. No one attaches 
more importance to these services than I do. They include the 
provision for tuberculosis, the maternity and child welfare ser- 
vice, and the provision for mental deficiency, and the results of 
the efforts that have been made in these three directions are so 
encouraging that it would indeed be disastrous if they were to 
suffer a check. But I am convinced that, so far from suffering 
by the change, these services will gain. The position at present 
is that whilst if a local authority undertakes any one of these 
services it receives a grant from the Exchequer of an amount 
equivalent to its own expenditure on approved estimates, the 
Minister of Health has no power whatever to force any local 
authority to accept this gift if it does not choose to do so; and in 
fact a careful examination of the position of the services. to-day 
shows that they are by no means satisfactory, and that the 
percentage grant has in many cases failed to secure the results 
which were expected. 

What I think we should aim at, and what we hope to effect 
by the Bill, is that no local authority should be able to plead 
poverty as an excuse for not providing adequate health services, 
and that ample power should reside in the Minister of Health to 
enforce at least a minimum standard of service by withdrawal 
of part of the grant in case of default. 

The block grant, under the Bill, is to be paid to the councils 
of counties and county boroughs, and it is to take the place of 
two items, namely, the loss of rates by the de-rating proposals and 
the loss of grants previously given—these including not only the 
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percentage grants, but the local taxation account grants as well. 
These two losses will be calculated for the standard year 1928-29, 
and to them will be added a sum of 5,000,000/., making a total 
which is at present estimated at about 45,000,000/. Ultimately 
it is intended that the whole of the block grant shall be distri- 
buted among the authorities aforesaid according to a formula 
which is designed to measure the needs and the ability to pay of 
each receiving authority. 

To begin with, it would be impossible to put the formula 
into full operation without involving such large changes in 
individual cases as would dislocate the local finances. Accord- 
ingly, the proposal is that in the first five years each of the counties 
and county boroughs is to have returned to it, as a first charge 
upon the block grant, 75 per cent. of its loss of rates and grants, 
the remaining 25 per cent., together with the new money, being 
distributed according to the formula. In the second quin- 
quennium only 50 per cent. of the loss of rates and grants will be 
given back, a further 25 per cent. being transferred to the formula. 
In the third quinquennium only 25 per cent. of loss of rates and 
grants will be made up direct, and in the fourth five-year period 
the formula will be in full operation. 

The main purpose of this great change is to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of the national contribution to local 
expenditure, while at the same time making a substantial increase 
in the actual amount. The distribution of national grants, other 
than percentage grants, is to-day quite indefensible. Large 
amounts, for instance, are distributed according to a basis fixed 
forty years ago, when conditions were totally different from what 
they are to-day, and the principle underlying the Government’s 
present proposal is that, in future, needs rather than local 
expenditure itself or conditions which were stabilised more than 
a generation ago should govern the allocation of the Government 
grant. 

It is clear, therefore, that the formula which automatically 
distributes the grant to a greater and greater degree as time 
goes on is a matter of vital importance. I do not think it is 
necessary to give it here in mathematical form ; it is to some 
extent admittedly empirical, but it is really based on considera- 
tions which must be obvious to everyone. The factor which 
above all regulates needs is population, and population, there- 
fore, forms the basis of the formula. But of two communities 
one may be much poorer than the other, and therefore much 
more in need of help. Accordingly, we take into account two 
factors to measure relative poverty, one being rateable value 
per head, and the other the number of children under five years 
of age per 1000 of the population. It is a well-known fact 
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that the children increase as you go down in the social scale, and, 
in practice, the number of children is found to be a very reliable 
guide to the relative wealth or poverty of an area. These two 
factors, therefore, are used to ‘ weight ’ the population, and this 
‘ weighted ’ population may then be still further ‘ weighted ’ by 
two other factors, which, however, only occur in certain instances. 
The one is abnormal unemployment, the other a sparsity of 
population, such as you get in great rural counties, where the 
length of road to be maintained is out of all proportion to the 
number of people in the county, and where houses are so scattered 
as to make the common services far more expensive than where 
they are concentrated closely together. 

The real ‘ proof of the pudding is in the eating,’ and the 
formula must be judged by the results it produces. They have 
been very carefully worked out at the Ministry of Health, and, 
although one cannot expect to obtain mathematical accuracy, 
the formula is found to put the money where we want it to go, 

Much criticism has been based on the fact that this or that 
local authority will gain more or less than some other similar 
local authority when the Government scheme is in full operation. 
This is really the wrong way to look at it. Gains or losses take 
account of the present allocation of Exchequer contributions, 
but if these are, as they are ex hypothesi, unfair, it is clear that a 
fair arrangement must mean gains in some cases and losses in 
the others. To see whether the formula is working correctly you 
must consider, not a comparison with the present circumstances, 
but a comparison of grant with needs; and a rather interesting 
example of this was provided recently during the debate in the 
House of Commons. Complaint had been made that, whilst 
the counties of Hampshire and Somersetshire were closely alike 
in needs, Hampshire would gain nearly 60d. per head of popula- 
tion, whilst Somersetshire would only gain about 16d. per head ; 
but I was able to show that the total grant to Hampshire would 
be 314d. per head, whilst that to Somersetshire would be 330d. 
So that, in fact, the actual grant per head would be very nearly 
the same in these two counties, the needs of which had been stated 
to approximate so closely to one another. 

As this way of looking at the formula and its results comes 
to be appreciated, I am confident that the criticisms that have 
been made upon it, mostly from the theoretical point of view, 
will lose their force. There still remain, however, the difficulties 
arising out of the distribution of the grant within the counties. 
Here the difficulty arises, not from the formula, but from the 
spreading of the charges for Poor Law and highways, and whilst 
these two sets of charges tend to balance one another (for the 
highways chiefly bear upon the rural districts and the Poor Law 
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relief on the urban), it still remains the fact that the spreading 
of the burden must result in some additional charge on areas that 
have escaped over-lightly in the past. All that can be done here 
is to mitigate and ease the transition. The county districts 
which lose are to be guaranteed that their deficiency shall be 
made up to them in the first year of the scheme, the difference 
being provided as to half by a supplemental Exchequer grant, 
and the remainder coming from the districts which gain, in 
proportion to their gains. This extra present to the losing 
areas, however, is not to be permanent. It is gradually to dis- 
appear, being reduced each year by one-fifteenth, so that the 
whole change is spread over this long period, during which it 
may well be set off by other conditions arising out of the scheme. 
There is, in particular, the stimulus given to agriculture and 
industry by the de-rating proposals, which may be expected to 
reduce local charges generally, and more particularly in indus- 
trialised districts. 

Writing at the beginning of December, and before the Bill 
has got into committee, I anticipate that changes of detail will 
certainly be made during its passage through the House of 
Commons. In particular, I do not close my mind to the possi- 
bility of giving still further financial easement and security to 
the local authorities, for I recognise that they are asked to make 
a new departure into territory some part of which must remain 
unknown for the present, and so long as my object is attained in 
a reasonable time, I am not disposed to drive the authorities too 
hard or too fast at first. But my experience has been almost 
universally that the better the whole scheme of the Government 
is understood the more it is appreciated ; the more it is seen how 
its many parts are carefully and thoughtfully twined together to 
produce the desired results. For my part, I am satisfied that its 
main features are sound and right, that it will at once simplify 
and strengthen the structure of local government, which was 
already beginning ominously to quiver, and that it will remain 
among the greater monuments of legislation, to mark the onward 
and upward march of our democratic and characteristically 
British system of local administration. 


N. CHAMBERLAIN. 





THE MINER’S HOME 


AvmosT all my life until I was eighteen I lived in a mining district. 
My grandfather came from the Lanarkshire coalfield, and sank 
one of the big pits (now worked out) in North Staffordshire. 
Almost all the people in our village were colliery workers, and 
when later I became an elementary school teacher most of my 
children were miners’ children. Twenty years ago there was a 
curious absence of any servility amongst these people. Even 
when my father was a large employer of labour his family was 
treated with friendly equality, assured of a welcome in the homes 
of the workers, and treated with a sort of affectionate familiarity 
which did not change in the least when we became considerably 
poorer than most of the miners themselves at my father’s death. 
I have memories of pleasant little cottages where my friends 
lived—brilliantly clean in spite of the terrible fight against smoke 
and dirt necessary in any colliery district, cottages with shining 
black and red tiled floors, firegrates polished like gleaming black 
velvet and window-sills covered with bright geraniums; good 
food on the table—one would sit down to a tea of ham and eggs 
(they had allotments and kept pigs and poultry, many of them), 
home-made cake, hot pikelets and home-made jam. Many of 
them kept canaries which sang deafeningly and took numbers of 
prizes, and some had whippets which raced or rabbit-coursed on 
Saturday afternoons ; many of them took a big part in the life of 
the local chapels. I have often in the Primitive Methodist chapel 
listened to a collier delivering a sermon which, if my memory is 
not at fault, was considerably better than some I have listened 
to from professional clergy since. Many colliers, too, belonged to 
local choirs, and could sing anything from almost any oratorio, 
most of their music being religious. I heard them often sing the 
famous ‘Cwm Rhondda.’ At the time of the South African War, 
when the district sent a large number of men to fight, I shall never 
forget hearing the men at a pithead, receiving the news of the 
relief of Mafeking, break out spontaneously in that hymn as they 
reached the surface and heard the news. They seemed then to 
be such proud people—proud of their homes, proud of their black 
faces as they walked through the streets to their homes, people 
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who ‘kept themselves to themselves,’ ‘took nothing from 
nobody.’ I heard them sing ‘Cwm Rhondda’ again lately, and 
there was despair in their voices as they sang of being ‘ pilgrims 
through this barren land,’ and the chorus ‘ Bread of heaven, 
bread of heaven, feed me till I want no more,’ took on a most 
terrible significance. 

Of course, these people whom I have just mentioned were the 
aristocracy of the colliery village, people living outside the tied- 
cottage areas, tramping or cycling many miles to work. Those in 
the actual colliery villages at the pithead lived often in two- 
roomed homes planted in long black rows facing each other, with 
a row of earth closets stretching right up the middle of the street. 
Some of them lived there because the houses were free, and they 
preferred to save a few shillings on rent than to have comfort ; 
some lived there because there were not even then enough 
decent houses to go round. In Staffordshire and in the Northum- 
brian coalfield, where the mining industry is of century-old 
standing, these cottages were built in many cases I00 years ago, 
when the miners were considered scarcely human, and probably 
lower in the social scale than the negro slaves of America. They 
were housed far worse than pigs are housed by any farmer who 
wants to make money ; few of the houses had any water supply, 
and these astonishing rows of earth closets outside the front 
doors—in many cases one to a dozen houses—were not considered 
either insanitary or degrading. In some houses in Northumber- 
land and Durham one of the two rooms is an underground cellar 
built into the rock. No pavements were made, and in many 
cases no provision for the disposal of household refuse, which had 
to be tipped outside. In the years that have passed the collieries 
have grown enormously, but the old houses remain and are still 
lived in. I walked along rows of them last week; they were 
black outside, but steps had been whitened or raddled, and crisp, 
clean curtains were drawn tightly over the windows. But I 
missed the red geraniums and begonias which were in every 
window when I was a girl. There was little evidence of unusual 
poverty except the closely shut doors and the absence of children 
playing in the street or women talking at the doors. In hundreds 
of houses I did not see one open door, and, although it was a 
bitterly cold day, there was scarcely one cottage chimney smoking 
in this village, where two pits have recently closed down, because 
the cottagers have no money to buy coal ; the hens scrabbling out- 
side the cottages told what was happening inside. The miner is 
proud of his live-stock—these hens were mere frames of bone. I 
asked a man who, with his father, used to be a great breeder of 
canaries how his birds were. (It was significant that he, once the 
most hospitable of people, who would have beamed with delight and 
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said, ‘ Eh, come in, come in ; Missus, put the kettle on and make a 
cup of tea,’ in the old days, now stood holding the door in his 
hand and would not let me in.) He said his birds had been sold 
during the stoppage in 1926, and I guessed that they were not the 
only things that had been sold. I met another man who was a 
boy when I was a girl and whose father once gave me a whippet 
pup. I asked him about the dogs, which used to take prizes at 
local shows. ‘ We put three of ’em in the pool with bricks tied 
round their necks during the lock-out,’ he said tonelessly. ‘I 
kept the little bitch [he entered into a long pedigree which took 
me back thirty years] till last Easter ; then I drowned her too.’ 
Life was not pretty even twenty years ago in a mining 
village ; the miners’ wives made pillow-slips of black sateen 
because it was impossible to struggle with white cotton ones, 
which so soon became grey, however much they were washed. 
A miner’s wife, even in the best conditions, has a life that people 
in southern England could scarcely imagine ; for instance, her hus- 
band may have to be at work at 4 in the morning, which means 
that she gets up about 3 to light the fire and prepare his break- 
fast ; her children will have to be fed for school at 9, and her hus- 
band will arrive home some time after 12 noon hungry and black. 
Food. must be ready for him, and hot water to wash him on the 
hearth, because, working with no clothing but a pair of calico 
pants, he is blackened all over with coal dust. He has no bath- 
room (although some of the pits have now provided baths and 
many more are providing them), and has to stand in a tub in the 
living-room whilefhis wife scrubs him with soap and water. Then, 
probably, she has a son or a lodger setting off to work before 3, 
and he has to be fed. The children come in from school at 4.30 
for their tea; the son comes back just after midnight. The 
children bring in loads of black mud on their boots from the 
rutted, unpaved roads, and the men bring in coal dust. I sawa 
woman pouring away the water in which she had just washed her 
husband ; it was black as ink with a two-inch sediment of coal 
dust. During the past thirty years the men have been doing a 
great deal, in various organisations, to help themselves to better 
conditions, although even now few pits have any lavatory accom- 
modation underground, and the floor of the mine is their lavatory ; 
but little has been done, or can be done, for the women. Their 
lives are one long ministry to the needs of the men and the 
children. The women’s institutes, the women’s sections of the 
Labour Party, various religious organisations, and the women’s 
pages of Labour papers are doing what they can to brighten their 
lives a little; but nothing save reorganisation of the hours of 
work and some sort of transport which will make it possible for 
their homes to be miles from the smoke-belching pithead can help 
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them materially. Child-birth is looked upon with mixed feelings ; 
it means that the mother’s bed is carried into the living-room for 
the confinement so that she can keep her hands on the reins of 
government ; it means that the midwife either carries on her 
work with the family round her (with often, indeed, a child or 
two in the actual bed where a new baby is being born) or else 
turns the whole family out to shelter with a neighbour ; it means 
sometimes a day or two in bed ‘ being a lady,’ but more often 
than not the woman is up and about next day. There used to 
be a good deal of neighbouring done at these times—the washing 
taken out of the homes by friends, neighbours coming in to cook 
and care for the families—but from all the coalfields the same 
tale comes to me now: in times of illness the doors are closed 
because of the pride that will not let even people in the same 
state of poverty see what has gone from the home and the pass 
to which it has been reduced. A woman has to get up when her 
baby is three days old to tackle all the washing attendant on a 
confinement ; she has to carry and heat all the water ; very rarely 
has she a copper to boil the clothes. Death, too, is just as 
terrible ; the dead body has to stay in the one bedroom or living- 
room until burial. In a house where a mother had died in child- 
birth and the father was at work three days a week the table was 
covered with unwashed crocks ; a paper of margarine and half a 
loaf of bread were on the coffin, and the five children were huddled 
round a choked fire; they are all so terribly dependent on the 
mother that when she dies everything goes to pieces for a time. 
When she is ill—but she never is ill in the way we understand 
illness—she either goes about her ministry or drops dead. Death 
is much reverenced amongst these people—they start to pay 
death insurance as soon as a child is born, so that they can be 
sure of decent burial ; but now many of the insurances have had 
to lapse, and death means a whip-round amongst neighbours for 
the price of burial. To anyone who understands the psychology 
of working people this is a most significant fact. They pay their 
burial club money every week before anything ; they would go 
hungry to pay it. To drop the payment of death insurance is as 
ultimate a thing as the pawning of the wedding ring. 

Then, too, in the normal life of the miner’s wife is the ever- 
present dread of accident. Women literally do not know, when 
their husbands and sons go out to work, if they will ever come 
back. When I was a girl they used to say that a certain pit in 
our district killed a man a week, but things are better there now, 
with improved machinery and pit-props. Perhaps we think too 
sentimentally about death ; yet I remember the terror one day of 
meeting four men carrying a bloody sack across our field and being 
told that Tom was in it. Only the day before, I had passed 
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his allotment, where he was working, and been given a bunch of 
chrysanthemums by him. Thirty years ago I saw the funeral of 
over 300 miners whose bodies had been brought up in charred, 
broken bits from a great pit; three or four years ago 200 men 
were killed in the same pit. I do not think any other industry 
spreads this same pall of dread over the women left at home. 

All this, however, applies to times and districts where the 
mining industry is flourishing and the men prosperous ; all these 
things are true of days when good money is coming into the homes. 
If they were earning 50/. a week each, there would be the same 
struggie with dirt, the same unmitigated ugliness, the same bad 
housing and the same cloud of dread for the women and children. 
Even in good times the men would have the long hours of work 
under bad conditions. Many of them have to work in places 
reminiscent of the ‘ little-ease ’ cells of medieval torturers ; many 
of them work almost naked ; many of them have to crawl on all 
fours with a chain round their waists dragging trucks. I know 
that most people have the belief that these chains are not used 
now, but that does not alter the fact that they are. The coal- 
hewer’s work is very hard ; his shorts and his socks in normal 
times become soaked in sweat, and sometimes, while waiting after 
a heavy fall of coal until the air passages become ventilated, he 
gets chilled. In the days when he was well fed he could throw off 
these chills. Now that the men go to work on an inadequate 
meal of bread and margarine and tea without milk, and have 
reached that condition of debility inevitable after four or five 
years of inadequate feeding, the sweating is excessive, and they 
have to pause three or four times an hour to wring out their 
shorts and empty their boots of moisture . Few of them have 
socks now. During the 1926 stoppage I got into personal touch 
with a number of miners’ families through my page in George 
Lansbury’s paper, which did some unofficial work in providing 
clothes, etc. I have kept in touch with these families since. A 
woman in Barnsley wrote to me last week : 


Before all this trouble started you couldn’t have found a stronger chap 
than Bill. He was a splendid boxer and footballer. But his health seems 
to have broken up, though he is only thirty-eight. It was being starved 
during the lock-out that began it, and the first day he went back to work 
he came over giddy because he’d had no breakfast but a drink of water, 
and fell down and broke his leg. That kept him home three months ; then 
he went back again before he was fit and sweated so awful, he got pneu- 
monia with the chill of his wet clothes. We do seem to have bad luck. 
Jim [a lodger of twenty-three whom this woman stood by and shared 
parish relief with for the whole seven months of the stoppage when single 
men were given no relief at all] isn’t in very good health either ; he keeps 
coming out all over in sores. The school doctor said Billy [the little boy] 
had what they call impetigo, but it got better at the clinic with ointment 
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and cod liver oil, but it seems as if Jim caught it off of him, and he can’t 
get rid of it. The doctor said it came from malnutrition. They’ve both 
been off work now three weeks, and last week they sent Bill to the referees 
when he went for his dole on Friday, so we had two potatoes each and 


gravy made of a penny Oxo cube for our Sunday dinner. 


About impetigo. This is usually considered a disease arising 
from dirty conditions in children, but the report of the Medical 
Officer of Health of the West Riding of Yorkshire for 1927 notes 
an alarming increase of it even amongst children not in the dirty 
class, and says it is mainly due to lack of sunshine and malnutri- 
tion ; he also says that some of the children are suffering from 
what looks like scurvy, a disease scarcely ever heard of in Eng- 
land to-day, cured as it is almost instantly by the vitamin-C in 
fresh fruit and green vegetables. 

People at large, who gather their information about the 
mining industry from the newspapers, have heard a great deal 
about the seven and a half hours a day agreement entered into by 
some mines in November 1926, and I have repeatedly had people 
in London say to me, ‘ Well, why do they grumble? I work 
much longer than that.’ In effect, of course, no miner works only 
seven and a half hours a day. In the Don Valley, for instance, a 
miner will ride down the pit at 5.10 a.m. and ride out at 2.20 p.m., 
giving a period of nine hours ten minutes in the pit. The average 
time is about eight and half hours in the pit. Transport is 
improving in all the colliery districts in England at least, great 
fleets of omnibuses going almost everywhere now ; but even omni- 
bus travel takes some amount of time, and when the men reach 
underground they may have to go some miles to the coal face. 
A man in Staffordshire told me last week that he had to walk 
three miles from home to the pithead (working three days a 
week, he could not afford omnibus fares, and has been wanting 
new tyres for his bicycle for months), and when he got under- 
ground had to walk another three miles back to work exactly 
under his home ! 

I suppose, owing to the work of the R.S.P.C.A., many news- 
paper readers have heard of the blindness of pit ponies, and have 
probably given subscriptions to help this society carry on its 
work of helping these inarticulate sufferers ; not so many people 
outside mining areas know of the miner’s nystagmus, a twitching 
affection of the eyes which leads to partial blindness, and very 
few people, even amongst those who have been disturbed by the 
reports of silicosis amongst pottery and flint workers, know that 
a similar disease affects old miners ; it shows itself as a kind of 
asthma, with agonising contractions of the chest and coughing, 
and, although it is not actually responsible for tuberculosis, it is 
easily understood that lungs that have been lacerated by particles 
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of coal and other dust are easy prey for the tubercle bacillus. 
Post-mortem examinations of miners’ lungs show something very 
similar to the condition brought about by silicosis in flint workers, 
the lungs being congested into a solid mass by coal dust. 

Now for figures. Wages vary in different parts of the country. 
In Durham the minimum wage is 7s. 14d. a day for a seven and a 
half hours day for coal hewers ; other grades gec 6s. 64d. on an 
eight hours day, and piece-work rates were reduced last February 
to 65 per cent. from 89 per cent. above the 1879 basis. In 
Northumberland the minimum is 6s. 9}d. per day, and the piece- 
work rates were reduced from 80 per cent. above basis to 40 per 
cent., which brings them considerably lower than the rates in 
1914, whe:: costs of living entirely changed. In addition a man 
is entitled to a varying allowance for coal, according to the size 
of his family, and to a house—perhaps good, perhaps deplorable 
—or to an allowance of rod. per shift if no house is available. If 
he will not take a house available, no matter in what condition 
it may be, in most cases he does not get the rod. rent allowance. 
To arrive at what these figures mean in actual money coming into 
the home is not easy, but the average paid out in wages, including 
cash and kind, during the month of June 1928, works out at 
2l, 4s. 14d. per man for Durham and 1/. 19s. 8}d. for Northumber- 
land. Here, again, further figures are necessary, for deductions 
for various dues are made before the wages are paid, these 
deductions often reaching from 3s. to 4s. 6d. a week, divided up 
between health and unemployment insurances, mutual benefit 
funds, subscriptions to the infirmary and repayment, from 2d. to 
6d. a week, of relief granted on loan by the guardians during 1926. 
These deductions are usually made whether the mau has worked 
six days or two. In the Northumbrian mining area there is a 
particularly tragic side-issue: here the collieries have built nice 
post-war houses in many cases which the men are buying at a 
weekly sum, something like 10s. or more a week, from their wages. 
This was an excellent plan when work was good ; it meant that 
the miner would have a home when he was old and needed more 
comforts, and that his son would not have rent to pay at all, 
but it presses grievously on him now. For instance, here is an 
example by no means isolated. A Durham miner living with his 
wife and two children in one of these houses drew one week, after 
deductions, 19s. 1d. for four shifts ; the next week the pit worked 
only two days, so he drew 3s. 1d. and received 14s. from the 
labour exchange. He cannot leave his house, and guardians are 
not at present granting relief to partially employed men. 
Financially a man is worse off when the pit is working four days 
than if he is unemployed, for he can draw unemployment pay in 
addition if he works only three days, but not if he works more. 
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Many men in the northern coalfields are working thus on what is 
called the ‘ starvation level,’ for the pits are working three and a 
half days, thus cutting the men off the ‘dole.’ Yet they prefer 
work to unemployment, and will pay omnibus fares to go sixteen 
miles a day to work. In North Staffordshire the managers of 
some of the pits have made an arrangement by which they work 
five days one week and two the next, so that a man may get a 
fair week’s wages one week and draw a supplementary sum from 
the labour exchange the next. In Wales the men find that work- 
ing half-time produces 26s. a week, which is the same figure as the 
dole would be, and work does not pay them. While a man is out 
of work his landlord (they live here, in the Merthyr Valley, in 
houses not owned by the collieries) does not clamour for his rent, 
nor is he expected to pay his loans or his debts to tradesmen, but 
the minute he gets a day’s work a procession of creditors, quite 
naturally, begins to knock at his door. There are many districts 
in Wales, with a population of 10,000, entirely out of work, living 
on a 30s. a week average per home; and miners’ families are 
notoriously big. In passing, I may mention one thing. There 
has been some attempt unofficially to give women who ask it 
birth-control information. It has got about amongst miners’ 
wives, for instance, that I myself would give such advice, the 
carrying out of which would cost about 2s., which meant a supply 
of the necessary material for three weeks ; and I have received 
hundreds of letters from women, some of them unstamped because 
they literally could not afford the stamp. When I told them what 
to buy many of them replied that they simply dared not spend 2s. 
and must run the risk of another baby. Last Christmas some of 
my children’s school friends got together a few parcels of gifts for 
miners’ children, and I wrote to a miner’s wife I know in Durham 
asking for addresses of families to whom we could send the gifts. 
The average number of children in the twenty families she sent to 
me was eight. 

In the Blainau district nine collieries have closed down during 
the past four years—four of them all at once, putting 800 men at a 
time out of work. In Spennymoor there are 60,000 to 70,000 men 
unemployed. In North Staffordshire during the past month there 
have been 2500 totally unemployed, two collieries having just shut 
down and certain seams of others being closed, while more pits 
talk of closing down shortly. Things would be worse here but for 
the recent opening of a big factory to make motor tyres, which 
has absorbed some labourers. In Brynmawr (Brecon) there are 
only 400 people employed at all out of a population of 10,000, and 
these are not, in any case, miners ; they are all school teachers, 
shop assistants, carpenters and the like. The latest returns 
furnished to the Mines Department of H.M. Government show 
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that the number of insured persons in the mining industry totally 
unemployed was 161,300 in May 1928, while 84,290 were tem- 
porarily stopped, and this at the end of a winter and spring period, 
which normally means a high rate of employment. These figures, 
I am assured by miners’ secretaries, M.P.’s, and others who have 
their local conditions at their finger tips, have grown alarmingly 
since the report was issued, and they are also misleading for this 
reason. Many men have ceased to be ‘insured persons’ for 
various reasons and so do not appear amongst the official figures ; 
their numbers are not available yet, but some experts would put 
them at double the Government estimate for May 1928. It is 
very misleading to read in the London Press ‘ Brighter outlook— 
Unemployment Figures Down this Month.’ They are down only 
because men have ceased to be on the registers and have been 
turned derelict on the world. Old men and sick men are taken 
off the registers as being ‘not eligible to return to employment.’ 
All that is before them is parish relief. 

A good deal has been written in the newspapers about the 
‘dole ’ and how it works in practice, but there is a great deal of 
misapprehension about this also. ‘Standard benefit’ for an 
insured man means a week’s ‘ dole ’ for six weeks’ contributions ; 
thus a man who has had a full year’s work is normally entitled to 
unemployment pay for eight weeks ; men who worked full time 
for a period of years have been able, therefore, to draw unemploy- 
ment pay for considerable periods. Following the depression in 
trade during the present crisis, however, a man has been com- 
pelled to show only thirty stamps on his card in order to draw 
unemployment pay. Some men have been unemployed for five 
years or more, and their income from unemployment pay is 26s. 
for man and wife and 2s. for each child. They pay anything 
from 3s. to 10s. rent ; but that is not all, The stoppage in 1926 
has left its legacy of debt as well as exhausting all savings, and 
often the rent is increased by half to wipe off this past debt. You 
can live on a sum like 30s. a week for five people for a while—after 
a period of good work when the home is well provided ; the dole 
gives food and rent and some firing on a starvation basis for a 
few months ; but what happens when clothes wear out ? Clothes 
and boots go first ; bedding and cooking utensils follow. School 
medical officers have reported, in all mining districts, that they 
have seen children whom they thought cripples running about 
the streets, but inquiry has proved that they were suffering from 
sores through broken boots or limping from the actual discomfort 
of shoes which had not yet caused abrasions. During the past 
summer the state of footgear amongst the schoolchildren has not 
been bad, for most of them have been wearing rubber plimsolls at 
from Is. 11d. to 2s. 11d. a pair often provided by charity ; wat the 
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roads in mining districts are notoriously bad and soon tear out a 
pair of plimsolls, which are unrepairable. Various charities and 
local efforts amongst religious and school people have provided 
shoes for schoolchildren, but in some districts in Wales and 
Durham and Yorkshire 10 per cent. of the schoolchildren are 
absent because they have no boots to come to school in. The 
clothing of the schoolchildren, though ragged in many cases, is, on 
the whole, adequate—though some medical inspectors report that 
children are wearing eight or nine layers of clothing stitched 
together for warmth and not removed at bedtime, as there are no 
blankets. But it is in the homes that the clothing is at its worst : 
somehow or cther, through jumble sales and private charities, 
the children do get to school covered, at least. I know personally 
school teachers in mining districts who gave up last summer’s 
holiday trip to spend the money on making clothes for needy 
children in their classes ; and something is being done in a quiet 
way by ‘ adoption.’ That is, through various labour organisations 
during the stoppage, people in non-mining districts were put in 
touch with miners’ families and had a child or two children for 
five or six months living with them ; since November 1926 these 
‘ people have kept in touch with miners’ families and collected 
clothing amongst their friends for them, and had a child or a sick 
mother for a week’s holiday, paying all expenses for them. But 
actually in the homes clothing is practically non-existent. In 
some articles on ‘ child care’ in the Daily Herald I advocated the 
use of butter muslin for babies’ napkins, as it can be bought for 
44d. a yard and is soft and absorbent, but they cannot buy it. 
Mothers’ underclothes are torn up to make napkins for the babies, 
and the constant cry in letters I get from miners’ wives is, ‘ Have 
you any bits of old sheets or anything to tear up for napkins ?’ 
The babies cannot be trained from birth in cleanliness in many 
cases, for this, as any nurse or mother can testify, takes time and 
patience, and the mothers have not much time! What is more, 
many of the homes have no ‘ chambers’ which the babies can be 
taught to use, and one hesitates to take a weakly baby out of 
doors to a bucket closet when it is raining or frosty. What is 
more, I do not think many people yet realise the utter weakness of 
many of the mothers, following on childbirth and semi-starvation. 
It may sound condemnatory when I say that babies are crawling 
about the floor of a two-roomed home with legs encrusted with 
feeces, but I do not mean to be condemnatory at all. It is impos- 
sible to keep a baby clean when a mother is almost too weak from 
malnutrition to hold it in her arms, and when there is not a scrap 
of linen in the house to make it a napkin. When I was talking to 
the M.P. for Don Valley about the condition of things in his 
constituency he said something I can never forget: ‘ Just goa 
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walk along the backs of the houses on any Monday, their washing 
day. That tells you all you want to know.’ Bits of rag hung out 
—shirts patched with a dozen scraps of material—scarcely an 
article of feminine underclothing, children’s garments made out 
of almost any material that will take a needle and cotton. Few 
of the men have socks, but put their boots on to bare feet ; many 
of them, when they go out to meetings, make themselves look 
smart by wearing ‘ dickies’ (fronts of shirts attached to a collar) 
under their coats, which are worn next to the skin. A woman told 
me that, in accordance with custom, she had saved the pretty 
frilled calico nightgown she had been married in for her burial— 
amongst these women a nightgown for burial is kept almost from 
girlhood—but had had to cut the frills off and make a shirt for 
her husband, as he suffered from a skin disease which the rough 
lining of his coat irritated badly. The Daily News special com- 
missioner, who has been visiting South Wales, has a comment on 
the state of the men’s clothing : 


By the special request of the local ex-service men (of Nantyglo), Armis- 
tice Day commemoration this year was held at Hermon Chapel at 7.45 p.m., 
because the men have no clothes decent enough for a daylight parade. 


They had good suits and underclothes and socks when we 


sent them to France to fight for us. The women tell me, from 
all districts, that their men are staying in bed because their 
clothes are so poor. School reports say that the children are 
not suffering very greatly from apparent mainutrition, although 
in Blaina and Nantyglo 8 per cent. are subnormal through this 
cause, and in one school 14 per cent. were classed subnormal. 
But here, again, a report from the school medical officer of health 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire is worth noting : 


If one is disposed to self-congratulation on so few children exhibiting 
signs of malnutrition, it is a good corrective to undue optimism to keep in 
mind two facts—viz.: (1) that the good results mean a great deal of 
self-sacrifice on the part of someone, mainly the mother ; (2) that insuffi- 
cient or barely sufficient food does not make its effects felt until some time 
after except in delicate children. But there are still the imponderabilia 
of commencing malnutrition, the unconscious economy of effort, the lack 
of muscular tone, the lack of high spirits or mischievousness (in boys), 
increased liability to fatigue, diminished resiliency against adverse circum- 
stances, such as the slower recovery from loss of sleep. These considera- 
tions should weigh heavily in determining whether there are children in 
attendance at schools who are unable by reason of lack of food to take 
full advantage of the education provided for them. It would be unwise to 
wait until the lack of food manifests itself in failure to thrive—i.e., to 
achieve the proper increase in height and weight—for these we may very 
properly regard as the later symptoms of insufficient food. 

c2 
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The same report goes on to say, quoting Dr. Mayhall, whose 
district is wholly a mining area : . 

Financial conditions show little improvement ; in fact, they are in 
many cases less satisfactory than during the stoppage in 1926. Most of 
the miners’ children never have fresh cow’s milk. . . . Not long ago a 
clinic mother said to me : ‘ We used to have 8/. a week coming in, now we 
have only 21s. to 25s. a week, and it takes some getting used to.’... A 
lessened income does not only mean a more limited diet and worn-out 
clothes: it has also a psychological effect on the parents. Poverty does 
not always stir them to greater thrift and more thought for the care of 
their children. Sometimes it appears to paralyse them. 


Miss Scott, a school dentist in the same district, says : 


Another sequel to the trade dispute is the number of badly nourished 
children one finds. One notices more cases of sickness after extractions 
and a greater number of nervous children. Another feature is the state of 
the gums. The mucous membrane in many cases has been badly inflamed, 
and the gums were soft and spongy, bleeding easily on pressure. I would 
say that the amount of soft food eaten instead of meat, vegetables, and 
fruit has been responsible for this condition. 


The voluntary committees of many child welfare and maternity 
centres sell very cheaply, and in some cases distribute free, cod 
liver oil and dried milks, and it is significant that the medical 
officer of health for Monmouth reports that the condition of babies 
up to a year old (when officially the child ceases to benefit by this 
scheme) is markedly better than that of the toddlers cs two years. 
In some cases, usually through the personal efforts’ of the head 
teacher in schools, drinks of milk are given during the morning to 
the children, and during this past year a well-known firm of dried 
milk makers have supplied head teachers with urns, beakers and 
dried milk at a price which makes it possible for them to sell a 
beaker full of hot milk at $d. per head. A North Staffordshire 
head teacher told me that all her children bring their 2}d. on 
Monday mornings, ‘ though how the parents manage it goodness 
knows,’ she added. In some cases meals have been provided in 
schools for necessitous children, usually by the efforts of the head 
teacher and the co-operation of local tradesmen who sell materials 
very cheaply, so that in the Blainau district a school dinner can 
be given for 24d. and in Yorkshire for 3d., including soup made 
of meat and bones, vegetables and rice pudding. 

I read in a certain newspaper during the stoppage in 1926 that 
the talk about the suffering of the children was nonsense, as they 
were better fed than ever before! They were fed by the various 
school and unofficial organisations, which were able to do better 
for the children than their parents could, even when working. 
The fact that so few children are actually exhibiting signs of the 
sensational sort of starvation we were accustomed to see reported 
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from Middle Europe after the war is partly, as the medical officer 
of health of the West Riding says, because it takes some time 
for a child to become a bag of skin and bones, partly because 
of the sacrifice of the parents, and partly thanks to the voluntary 
and official meals they are getting. 

But now to come to the mothers. ‘ The mothers attending 
the maternity and child welfare centres show marked signs of 
malnutrition,’ says Dr. Kaye, county medical officer for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire ; and the medical officer of health of Mon- 
mouth points out that the number of mothers attending the 
clinics able to breast-feed their babies has decreased very greatly, 
because ‘the nutrition and general standard of health of the 
mothers has definitely deteriorated lately, consequent upon the 
low wages earned by the majority of the workers and the degree 
of unemployment in the county.’ Writing articles on the up- 
bringing of babies in the Daily Herald and other papers, I get 
many letters from mothers asking my advice, and usually give it 
with the caution, ‘ But don’t depend on me: I am too far away 
to see exactly how things are with you ; go to the clinic’; and 
they reply that they do not like to go to the clinic when they have 
grown so very shabby. They stay at home and shut the door 
and suffer. ‘I can’t go and see a doctor when I have no under- 
clothes on ; I’d feel ashamed,’ they tell me. I was considerably 
worried last year by a correspondence with a mother of three 
children who, from the symptoms, I felt must be suffering from 
cancer of the breast. I kept urging her to go to the hospital, but, 
as she lived in Yorkshire and I in London, I could not see her 
personally. Finally I found that the trouble was partly her terror 
of being taken into hospital and leaving the family untended, 
and partly her shame of letting the doctor see her clothes. After 
six months, during which she grew steadily worse and nearly 
made me decide to rush up to Yorkshire to force her to the 
doctor, she went to him when she could stand the pain no longer 
and was continually fainting. I got her some clothes and made 
her go to hospital by impressing her with the fact that she would 
be treating me unfairly if she did not. It was too late. She is 
dead now. I think any woman would have done as she did. 
How can a sensitive woman let a doctor know that she has no 
underclothes to wear ? 

When these women write to me asking how to feed their 
babies I usually give them the advice given by Dr. Truby King 
at his mothercraft training centres, where he says that he 
never fails to make a mother able to breast-feed her baby if 
she is in normal health. The advice is simple; the baby is 
put to the breast for ten minutes and made to suck even if no 
milk is there; this starts secretion in the milk glands, and is 
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usually effective. The baby is then given supplementary food 
from the bottle. It is quite impossible for my correspondents to 
follow ‘this advice. Even three weeks’ perseverance does not 
produce milk : a starved, over-driven, harassed mother cannot 
supply milk, the secretion of which is almost as much a psycho- 
logical as a physical function. And this failure to feed the new 
baby naturally increases the expenses of the family. In normal 
circumstances the coming of a new baby need not mean ‘ another 
mouth to feed’ until it is nine months old; in times of unem- 
ployment and poor living the baby must be fed from birth, and 
fed on expensive diet—milk supplemented by sugar, cream, or 
cod liver oil. Lllness—infantile paralysis, summer diarrhoea and 
other diseases that take toll of baby life—follows, bringing even 
more expense. It is a significant thing, too, that the figures of 
death in child-birth, and also the number of still-births, have in- 
creased alarmingly lately, in spite of the great amount of money 
spent on ante-natal clinics. It is impossible to get figures that 
throw any light on abortions and miscarriages, for usually women 
manage these illnesses for themselves, unless there are complica- 
tions ending in the need for a doctor’s visit ; but if my corre- 
spondence with miners’ wives, which ranges over the whole of 
England and Wales, is any indication, these are very high. ‘I 
have had two miscarriages this year, and feel as if I’m so weak, I 
can’t drag about,’ is a typical letter. Some of these miscarriages 
may be brought about artificially ; but I am inclined to think the 
number is very small, for these women do not protest against 
child-bearing, but take it as a matter of course, and deplore 
miscarriages almost.as much as they deplore births! I have not 
talked to any doctors about this matter, but the figures of still- 
births and maternal mortality given by medical officers incline 
me to the opinion that many of the women suffering from mal- 
nutrition are finding that their bodies literally have not the 
strength to bear children. 

Last year I was contributing a page every week to the Miner, 
the official organ of the Miners’ Federation, and, in an attempt 
to find out what sort of cookery recipes to give them, I asked my 
readers to send in their weekly budgets. I had been writing 
articles on ‘ Food Reform’ of a rather scientific character, and 
frequently received letters asking for a weekly menu for a family 
of four or five people living on 18s. a week. I saw that my 
articles were utterly useless. Here are a few typical budgets, 
backed up in most cases by grocers’ bills and pay tickets. Mrs. H. 
(Northumberland) gives me her husband’s average takings for 
the three past weeks, which are 24s. 6d. There are herself and 
husband and five children to keep ; no rent to pay, as they live 
in a colliery house. She spends 5s. 6d. a week on flour, 2s. on 
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sugar, 2s. 6d. on tea, 2s. od. on margarine, 1s. 44d. on tobacco, 
8d. on yeast, 1s. 9d. on insurance, 1s. 04d. on friendly ‘society, 
6d. on miners’ lodge, Is. on soap, Is. on groceries (such as lard, 
rice, salt), 6d. on milk, 1s. on back rent incurred in another house 
during the stoppage, 1s. on pieces of meat for Sunday, 6d. on 
potatoes. This leaves her with 1s. 1d. for everything else— 
medicines, clothes, repairs to boots, newspapers and so on.’ This 
man hews coal, which is-one of the heaviest jobs in a mine, and 
his wife does all the work for a family of seven, five of whom are 
growing children. They have no clothes and are, like everyone 
else in their village, just trusting to Providence to find covering 
for them. An alderman in this district, writing to me this week, 
says that ‘if it were not for the help given by the child welfare 
centres and the Lord Mayor’s Fund, this place would be a cemetery 
of living bones.’ As Mrs. H. says, they live on bread and margarine 
and tea. ‘A shillingsworth of pieces ’ of meat is an elastic term. 
In good times, when butchers are doing well, they sometimes give 
3 lb. of trimmings of joints for 1s. ; I have often bought such an 
amount in London for 1s. for my dog. But in the mining districts 
the tradesmen are all on the edge of ruin, and a shillingsworth of 
pieces now means about half what it meant two years ago. These 
pieces are stewed in water; but you notice that no money is 
spent on onions or other vegetables to make the stew palatable, 
nor yet on any sort of flavouring. Such a stew is only reasonably 
fit for human consumption if cooked as ‘a Frenchwoman would 
cook it, by dipping each piece of meat in flour and frying it first 
with onions, turnips, carrots and tomatoes. These pieces of meat 
(often slightly ‘ off’), boiled in water and eaten so, make a 
nauseating dish. They are the Sunday dinner looked forward to 
all the week. 

Here is another budget from Yorkshire. The writer is the 
wife of a miner with three children who has just brought home 
32s. 6d. after deductions for rent, back rent, and other dues. He 
has had a six days week on the coal face—that is, the maximum. 
Her husband is one of the aristocracy. Her grocery bill comes 
to 17s., and is spent as follows: flour, 4s. 6d.; butter, 4s. ; 
margarine, Is.; soap, Is. 44.; matches, 3d.; cigarettes, Is. ; 
milk (tinned), 7d.; jam, 1s. 4d.; lard, ts.; cleaning materials, 
8d.; bacon, 9d.; and corned beef, 3d. She pays 1s. 6d. boot 
repairing ; 1s. the union; 1s. 9d. stockings for one of the girls’; 
2s. 6d. off the water rate overdue ; 2s. 6d. insurances ; ts. clothing 
club ; 1s. off the doctor’s bill incurred when a child had pneu- 
monia ; Is. 10}$d. vegetables ; and 2s. 44d. is left, out of which 
she gets 2s. worth of meat and a gill of milk and a cooking egg to 
make a pudding. She makes the meat last Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday by careful cooking and rationing. 
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Payday is a nightmare, trying to think which thing I shall pay [she 
says]. All the money is spent before it comes into the house, and I manage 
by appeasing one tradesman at a time. When I have to pay for boots or 
Stockings we have to leave a grocer’s bill partly unpaid. Next week we 
shan’t have to pay back rent, as that is deducted every fortnight, but the 
coal money will be deducted, so we shall be as:bad burnt as scalded. 


Her husband never has a shilling in his pocket, and the shillings- 
worth of cigarettes she buys from the grocer she rations out to 
him every day. She says she cannot remember when they had 
an outing, and has never been in a cinema in her life. 

Here is a budget from Durham of a miner and his wife who 
have been married five years and have no children. The man 
gets 1/. 13s. 4d. a week for five shifts, of which he has to pay 
2s. 3d. a fortnight for the union. They pay 5s. rent ; 2s. off back 
debt to grocer, incurred in 1926; sick club, 9d.; milk, 9d. ; 
insurance, Is. 44.; clothing club, 2s.; club, 1s.; husband’s 
pocket-money, 1s. 6d.; meat, 3s.; tobacco, 74d.; groceries, 
cleaning materials and vegetables, 10s. ; flour and yeast, 3s. 4d. 
What is left she spends on the house ; she has recently papered 
her two rooms herself, and is very house-proud. They never 
have an outing, but, as they have no children, consider them- 
selves very fortunate. 

A woman in Wakefield sends me this budget. Her husband’s 
wages are 2/. 10s. a week for a full week, but often drop to 2l. 
or less. This family is overshadowed by a debt of 5/. to the 
grocer, left over from the 1926 stoppage, and it has to be met 
somehow. Rent is 6s. 3d.; insurance and papers, Is. ; clothing 
club, 2s. 6d. ; hire purchase beds and bedding, 2s. 6d. ; union, Is. ; 
debt to poor law guardians, 2s.; coal, 2s. 6d.; shoe-mending, 
4s. 6d.; gas, Is.; milk, 2s. 6d.; eggs, 2s.; meat, dripping and 
bones for soup, 6s. ; flour, 7s. Id.; sugar, 2s. 1}d.; margarine, 
2s.; tea, 2s. 8d.; potatoes, 2s.; lard and bacon, Is. 6d. ; jam, 
1s. 9d, ; cleaning materials, salt, vinegar, rice, and currants, 3s. 6d. 
There are seven in this family—five children, father and mother. 
This woman seems a genius at housekeeping, for she manages to 
lay out her money in a way that provides some variety in feeding. 

Mrs. H. (Lancs.) calls herself a high-class miner’s wife because 
her husband is working four or five days a week and bringing 
home 2/. 6s. on a good week. ‘ When I buy a jersey or a pinafore 
for one of the four children, or a shirt for my husband, I have to 
cut short the food,’ she says, ‘and one thing is worn to shreds 
before I buy another.’ Here is her budget: rent, gs. 3¢., 
including 1s. for arrears ; coal, 3s. 5d.; milk for baby, 1s. 2d. ; 
relief fund, Is.; insurance, plus arrears, 2s. 1d.; clothing club, 
2s. 6d.; children’s insurance, plus arrears, Is. 4d.; doctor, Is. ; 


shoe repairs, Is. ; club for Christmas and August Bank Holiday 
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weeks, when no pay is received, 1s.; Sunday dinner, Is, 9d. ; 
fish or meat pieces, at 6d. a day, 2s.; soap, 64d.; gas, Is. 1d. ; 
potatoes, 10d.; groceries, 14s., including flour for bread, tea, 
sugar, lard, margarine, tinned milk, and jam. 

Now all these budgets are from women whose husbands are 
working and receiving no dole or relief of any sort. It will be 
noticed what a heavy toll dues of various sorts take of the man’s 
wages before living expenses can be calculated, and when life on 
these ‘ good ’ wages given is at so low a level it can be imagined 
what life on the unemployment pay of 26s. man and wife and 2s. 
per child is like. Relief varies in the districts where the men have 
exhausted unemployment pay. In many cases it is 25s. a week 
for man and wife and one child, but it is frequently given in food 
tickets, some of which the landlord takes in lieu of rent. I do not 
know if this is legal, but it is done everywhere. It is significant 
that in the Blainau district the annual turnover of the co-opera- 
tive society, which supplies much of the food of the district, has 
dropped from 80,0001. to 20,0001. in four years, although the 
population remains fairly level—that is, a quarter of the normal 
amount of money is being spent on food. Tradespeople are in a 
distressing condition ; in one street in a Welsh village can be 
seen seven shops closed down, and the same is true of South 
Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland; you 
can see thirty empty shops in one small town. Men who have 
put all their life savings into a business, and in some cases have 
borrowed money to start a shop, are ruined. What is happening 
to them nobody seems to know. They have no dole to draw on, 
not being employed workers; some of them sit at home in 
despair, some of them have disappeared from the district. The 
same applies to owners of houses. Very often an elderly woman, 
or perhaps an old couple, during the good days have saved money 
and built half a dozen houses in a building society as provision 
against old age. These houses have been let to miners, and for 
four or five years now rent has not been paid regularly ; in some 
cases it has entirely ceased to be paid at all, while even in the 
case of bigger landlords the position is very desperate. 

The housing problem presents many curious and unexpected 
sides ; you can walk along a whole street of empty post-war houses 
in almost any mining district nowadays—houses built on the 
familiar garden city lines, on subsidy or by private enterprise— 
and also older houses, all untenanted ; while in the next street two 
or three families are huddled together in one house to save rent. 
Perhaps the housing problem hurts most those thrifty people who 
are buying a house on mortgage ; the anxiety they are undergoing 
to pay the amounts due every month or quarter and the shifts 
they are put to are terrible. In many cases neat curtains hide an 
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empty house, shorn of all but the barest necessities, and some- 
times even of those. Auction rooms are crowded with furniture 
and pawnbrokers will not take in anything but jewellery in some 
districts, knowing that pledges of clothing, sewing machines, and 
other articles of home use will never be redeemed and can only 
with difficulty be sold when people have no money to buy. Even 
before pawnbrokers ceased to take in articles of clothing in the 
most distressed districts they were giving very little for them ; 
a suit which could in prosperous times be pawned for 10s. would 
only fetch 5s., and a bundle of children’s clothing once pawnable 
for 3s. dropped to 1s. 9d. 


“They never redeem. anything now [a pawnbroker told me]. I 
always know when bad times come on a district. When work is good and 
they pawn a suit or a coat meaning to get it out in a few weeks, they 
always pay 1d. extra to have it hung so that it won’t be creased and show 
it has been ‘ up the spout.’ The last two or three years they never pay the 
extra penny; they know they’ll never get their things out. I’ve got 
women’s coats here I’ve kept for three years, although a pawnbroker is 
entitled by law to sell a pledge if it is not claimed in thirteen months. 
Sometimes the women have called in and asked me to keep them just a 
little longer, and I’ve done so to oblige even though they couldn’t pay the 
interest. Now I’ve got hundreds of women’s and children’s clothes on my 
hands, and they’ll never be claimed, nor can I sell them in more prosperous 
districts because they are all old-fashioned. 


Much has been said lately of the work of the transference 
boards, by which men are taken from a derelict district to a more 
prosperous one. I cannot see where in this country to-day a 
prosperous district is.to be found. Men migrated unofficially to 
the Yorkshire and Northumbrian mining areas from worked-out 
or closed pits, when work resumed after the stoppage, only to find 
that work was very scarce, while in many cases the work they 
obtained was too hard for them. The seams are deeper, the con- 
ditions harder and the work considerably more strenuous ; 
excessive perspiration was the result of their effort, and frequent 
chills. In some districts the new tuberculosis cases are found to 
be those of these immigrants who cannot adapt themselves to the 
new conditions. Work was recently found in Flintshire for a 
young Staffordshire miner, who, when he got there, found that 
unemployment was as bad as in his own district, and that a few 
strangers had been imported to take the place of men against 
whom the manager had some personal political bias. It is usual 
to transfer a young unmarried man, because obviously he has no 
furniture or dependants to remove ; but the difficulties here are 
very great indeed. A young man has not the same responsibility 
as the father of a family ; he has, perhaps, not the same will to 
put up with difficulties ; and it seems fairly common for a young 
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fellow to be sent to a distant job only to come back again after a 
short time to add to his family’s difficulties, for men who volun- 
tarily leave work found for them cease to receive unemployment 
pay. No single able-bodied young man receives relief in any 
form, but has either to depend on the charity of friends or take 
to the roads. There are in South Wales especially, and. also in 
other mining areas to a lesser extent, thousands of young men of 
twenty who, since leaving school six years ago, have never done 
a day’s work. Perhaps these young men present the gravest 
problem of all—even graver to the community than the problem 
of the starved mothers. By that I mean that these mothers stay 
in their homes passively suffering and sacrificing themselves ; they 
do not become vicious or dangerous, they simply walk about half 
alive, bearing weakly babies or becoming weaker through mis- 
carriages. The young men lounge about all day, getting into any 
possible mischief, entirely undisciplined, half fed, in ragged clothes 
which give no possible chance of self-respect. They are a menace 
to the community in general, for it is no exaggeration to say that, 
even if they do not drift into crime before long, they can never 
become goad workers and fathers of families; they are infecting 
the girls they meet with a bitter egotism. I know of one such lad 
of nineteen who is already the father of three illegitimate chil- 
dren, whose mothers are scarcely more than children, now living 
on public charity. They say quite frankly, ‘ Why shouldn’t I ?,’ 
when reproached for the disaster they have caused. Everywhere 
they are saying the same thing—‘ The old people have got us 
into this mess : we didn’t ask to be born ; now it’s up to anybody 
who likes to keep us.’ I am not alone in thinking that nothing 
can be done to help these particular lads. I do not believe they 
will ever work ; a day’s work in a mine would kill them, flabby 
and ill nourished as they are. A few drift into the Army or Navy, 
but not very many could pass the necessary physical tests. At 
the magistrates’ courts in South Wales there are queues of these 
young men, charged with minor crimes such as coal-stealing. 
They cannot pay the fines—they have to start on a downgrade by 
going to prison. 

But there is a brighter side to the problem of youth. In 
North Staffordshire I found that there is scarcely a young lad 
working in the pits at all; it used to be the custom for the father 
to take his sons with him when they left school. Now the 
fathers are saying, ‘No lad of mine is going into this hell’ ; 
and to-day there are hundreds of men, fathers of families, working 
at jobs which normally a boy would do, and do better, being 
smaller and more agile. In some cases the pit manager has to 
pay a man 7s. a day for a boy’s 3s. a day job. It is cheering to 
find that this district, at least, is seeking a way out for its young 
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people ; but the will to get out has to be, as in this case, accom- 
panied by some outlet, which the lads get in the motor-tyre and 
the pottery trades, and in the great expansion of means of trans- 
port which is using up a great number of young men. At the 
year’s exhibition at the local art school I was shown two very fine 
water colours by a boy of eighteen who was dismissed from a closed 
pit two years ago. He spends three sessions a day at the school 
and lives on money earned by writing window tickets for shops. 
In the Northumbrian and Durham, Yorkshire, and South Wales 
coalfields there is very little chance of other industries taking in 
the young ; they have to emigrate to other parts of England. The 
Ministry of Labour is training boys in special schools in many 
mining areas in such trades as carpentry, and the boys are doing 
extremely well, but when the training is over there is no chance 
of work at home ; they have to go away to a strange district and 
live in lodgings—their money, once so eagerly looked forward to 
to help the finances of the home, is swallowed up in their own 
support. In desperate cases, where the removal of a growing lad 
from the home would take away a specially large appetite, jobs 
have sometimes been found before training, such jobs as barman, 
boots and so on, which mean ‘ living in ’ and small wages in cash. 
In all there are 2000 boys under eighteen in training for various 
crafts at centres in the coal areas ; but how many thousands are 
leaving school each year to drift into vagrancy and chronic 
unemployableness ? 1 

This picture I have given is a bitter one; it is bitter for a 
strong, hard-working man—often an ex-service man who was 
given rosy promises-of a land fit for heroes when he came home 
from the war—to be forcedly idle ; to see his home disappear, bit 
by bit, into the pawnshop or auction room ; to see his children 
being clothed and fed by charity ; to see his wife sometimes dying 
on her feet. It is bitter for him to see his big sons, in whom he 
once felt such hope and pride, cursing him and his generation for 
having given them birth; it is bitter for these men, many of 
them the most intensely religious people in this country, to hear 
their sons preaching crude atheism and uttering the sort of 
blasphemies that the fathers honestly believe are putting them 

1 A little thing that happened to me in 1926 during the stoppage may be 
interesting. Through George Lansbury’s paper I offered a prize of 1/. 1s. for a 
short story and got about 700 entries. Twenty at least of the stories sent in by 
young miners were quite definitely up to the standard of a monthly review as far 
as literary expression and observation went; they were lacking only in con- 
struction. Some of these lads have sent me charming poems since, and three 
working hard on the very scrappy literary advice I was able to give them, have 
since sold stories and articles to the Press. They ask for advice on what to read, 
and spend hours at the free libraries. I lent my Emerson to one Welsh boy, and 
he copied it out from cover to cover, whilst a Yorkshire lad copied 100 pages of 
Progress and Poverty, which I lent him. 
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in danger of hell fire. But there is worse to come. The bitterest 
of all is the way in which unemployment pay is now administered. 
When a man has exhausted his standard benefit he must prove 
that he is ‘ genuinely seeking employment’ or be taken off the 
dole. How can a man ‘ genuinely seek employment ’ in such dis- 
tricts as the Rhondda, where everyone knows there is no employ- 
ment to be had ? What is the use of a man tramping to two pits 
a day—which is what the authorities consider ‘ genuinely seeking 
employment ’ to mean—on an empty stomach, with broken boots 
dropping off his feet, to ask for employment at a pithead where 
in some cases even pumping has ceased? Yet this is what they 
have to do; and in the Welsh valleys, where transport is not 
good and they could not get omnibuses even if they could pay the 
fares, it is more than cruel. It means that they lie; there are 
numbers of men, who know the managers, foremen, district and 
so on, well, who give details to others so that they can answer a 
cross-examination by the referees and thus get extended benefit. 
They hate this lying and this futile farce of ‘ genuinely seeking 
employment’; a lie is a serious matter to the God-fearing people 
many of these men are. Yet being put off the dole means a 
complete going under. 

The guardians are granting relief now—not to single men, 
who, as I said before, have either to depend on friends or take to 
the roads: to some families they give from 25s. to even as much 
as 30s. a week ; in many cases they insist on a married man enter- 
ing the workhouse, and they give his wife ros. (largely in food 
tickets) and each child 2s. It is hoped, of course, that the woman 
can get charing or washing to do. But this is a vain hope for the 
most part, for the class of people who employ charwomen and 
washerwomen—that is, the tradesman and foreman class—is 
suffering almost as acutely, and economising in every possible 
way, the first way, naturally, being in the employment of labour. 
School teachers who could afford to employ women are managing 
without them in many cases and spending their money on feeding 
and clothing their schoolchildren. The churches and chapels are 
having great difficulty in keeping open, and in many cases are 
making no appeals for church expenses, which are met, when met 
at all, out of the pockets of the clergy, who are themselves besieged 
on every hand for help from their parishioners. 

How long parish relief can go on nobody seems'to know. The 
notorious Bedwellty guardians, now superseded by Government 
commissioners, owe the Ministry 1,100,000/., and are paying 
something like 1ooo/. a week in interest on the debt alone ; in 
the Rhondda, a very careful and economical board is in debt to 
the tune of 500,000/. to the Ministry, and rates are 27s. in the 
pound. What will happen next April, when the Blanesborough 
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Report comes into force, nobody dares to think. Under this 
scheme the receipt of unemployment pay will become a difficult 
matter, At present a man with thirty stamps on his card gets 
pay, even though he does have to ‘ genuinely seek employment ’ 
for it and go before boards of referees from time to time. But 
after next April only men who have had seven and a half months 
work in the past two years—that is, men with thirty stamps on 
their cards during the past two years—will be eligible to apply for 
unemployment pay. Hundreds, even thousands, of men are even 
now not on any books as ‘ unemployed insured persons ’ because 
they were struck off the dole months or even years ago; how 
many of the men who have been unemployed for five years, or 
even for two years, will be receiving any money at all next April 
nobody yet knows. The whole of the machinery for keeping a 
civilised community alive seems to have broken down. On the 
one side are these people who will undoubtedly go under unless 
they are helped; on the other side an already overburdened 
working community, with rates increasing to a fantastic figure. 
Anyone who, like myself, has recently been talking to miners and 
their wives and the people in close touch with them could not help 
saying that we are in a state of national emergency. 

- And the way out? People who want to help the actual 
distress can find plenty of avenues for help in the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund and the Coalfields Distress Fund of the Society of Friends, 
which is trying to provide food for nursing and expectant mothers, 
and also has the splendid plan of buying seeds and plants to 
restart the allotments which have gone derelict and tools to break 
up new allotments: A great deal also can be done by ‘ adoption’ 
on the lines started recently by the congregation of St. Martin in 
the Fields, London, who have taken a mining village under their 
wing, and such individual adoption as that I have already men- 
tioned, where a prosperous family adopts a needy one. But these 
are mere palliatives. It is work the people want if their souls 
and bodies are to be saved ; if possible work within the industry 
they know so well, and after that an entire reorganisation of the 
industry to make life even a little civilised for people who have 
reached a very high state of culture. I am no economist, yet I 
cannot help feeling that much might be done in the way of by- 
products to revive the coal industry. I saw a pit last week 
working full time ; two years ago it was the subject of a Govern- 
ment inquiry, as it was considered not to be worth working at all. 
It fell into the hands of chemists, and now ol. per ton is being 
made out of byproducts. I would advise anybody who wants to 
find a way out to study this business of byproducts and of low- 
pressure carbonisation. I believe, from my very little knowledge 
of the subject, that there some degree of salvation lies. I would 
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also point out that the question of royalties paid to landowners is 
one worthy of study: 3,000,000/, a year are given in royalties to 
owners of coal lands; every ton of steel means Ios. royalty to 
the landowner for coal and limestone. I cannot imagine any 
industry managing to exist with such dead expenses as the coal 
industry carries in the matter of rents and royalties and directors’ 
fees. Then, too, many mines are rated on output; in times of 
depression it pays the mineowner to close down and thus claim 
relief of rating. I may be accused of partisanship when I point 
out the toll taken by directors and landlords, but I am concerned 
with this one fact: I know of no director or landlord who is 
walking about ‘ genuinely seeking employment,’ with an empty 
stomach and broken boots, leaving at home a subnormal child 
and a wife without underclothes, and I know of thousands of 
miners in this plight. A director of the Tredegar Coal and Iron 
Company who died in October has left 60,000/., his whole estate, 
to the R.S.P.C.A. Not many miners who die to-day leave even 
enough insurance to bury themselves. 


LEONORA MURRAY. 
(Leonora Eyles). 
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THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND, 1838. 1928 


HISTORICAL parallels are as captivating as they are illusory. Only 
people whose acquaintance with history is superficial or whose 
bump of caution is undeveloped are, in general, eager to establish 
them. Lord Bryce, indeed, went so far as to say that history 
never repeats itself. I think his statement was characteristically 
over-cautious, but every historian who is also a politician will 
understand what Lord Bryce meant, and will respect if he does 
not imitate his caution. 

There are times, however, when it would seem worth while to 
take some risks, if thereby we might bring a little comfort to 
those who suffer, and afford some guidance to those who are 
perplexed. Many thousands of our fellow-countrymen are to-day 
in dire distress, and many more are grievously perplexed. Words 
can avail little for the former, but the latter may find some help 
and encouragement in the considerations which I propose in 
this paper to submit. 


Ninety years ago England was in the throes of a crisis which 
culminated in the movement known as Chartism. In historical 
fact all the demands put forward in 1838-9 by the Chartists—the 
famous six points—had been anticipated in the programme 
formulated in 1780 by the Society for Constitutional Information, 
and in the same year had been embodied in a Bill introduced into 
the House of Lords by the Duke of Richmond. On May 8, 1838, 
the London Working Men’s Association reformulated the pro- 
gramme in a document subsequently known as The People’s 
Charter. The points on which they insisted were: annual 
Parliaments ; manhood suffrage ; vote by ballot ; the abolition 
of the property qualification for members of Parliament ; pay- 
ment of members according to the wholesome practice of ancient 
times ; and equal electoral districts. Two observations may be 
made on this programme: First, that Chartism, though newly 
revived, was no new thing. ‘ The matter of Chartism,’ as Carlyle 
said, ‘ is weighty, deep rooted, far extending ; did not begin yester- 
day ; will by no means end this day or to-morrow.’ Secondly, 
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_ that the programme was wholly political, though the genesis of 
Chartism was at least as much social and economic as it was 
political. It is, however, none the less significant that, in the 
‘hungry ‘forties,’ the manual workers, in face of the scorn poured 
upon their ‘ Morrison-pill remedies’ by men like Charles Kingsley 
and Thomas Carlyle, should have pinned their faith to, and 
concentrated their efforts on, parliamentary reform. 

What, then, was the real meaning and significance of the 
movement which in 1838 culminated in the demands of The 
People’s Charter? Let Thomas Carlyle answer the question. 
‘Chartism,’ he wrote, ‘ means the bitter discontent grown fierce 
and mad, the wrong condition, therefore, or the wrong disposition 
of the working classes of England. Is the condition of the 
English working people wrong? Or is the discontent itself mad, 
like the shape it took? Not the condition of the working people 
that is wrong, but their disposition . . .?’ 

The question is a searching one. It should be postulated 
again to-day, as it was ninety years ago. There is among certain 
classes in England bitter discontent: is that discontent due, as 
some hold, to bad conditions, social and economic, or is it due, as 
others persistently maintain, to a bad disposition, to the evil 
spirit of Bolshevism—to the great beast, unchained by revolu- 
tion, who goeth about seeking whom he may devour? It is of 
supreme importance to our national well-being that this ques- 
tion should be squarely faced and answered with candour, It 
may help to an answer to pursue somewhat further the historical 
parallel. 

Looking back upon the Chartist movement, we can perceive 
that it represented a mass of discontent which had been accumu- 
lating ever since the close of the Napoleonic wars. Yet, as we 
have seen, the genesis of the movement must be sought in times 
prior to the outbreak of those wars. The Chartists had in fact 
been anticipated by Horne Tooke, Cartwright, and Charles James 
Fox. The parliamentary reformers of the later eighteenth century 
were moved mainly by two considerations: on the one hand, they 
had imbibed from Locke and his French disciples certain abstract 
ideas on the subject of representative government, in the light 
of which the parliamentary system of the eighteenth century 
stood condemned; on the other hand, that system had been 
rendered obsolete and even grotesque by the economic changes 
which were transforming England from a nation of countrymen 
and farmers into a country of towns and factories, mines and 
forges. 

Between 1780, when the Society for Constitutional Information 
formulated its programme, and the recrudescence of Chartism in 
the early years of the Queen’s reign, those changes, ase we 
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know in the aggregate as The Industrial Revolution, had proceeded 
apace. They had lately gathered momentum. Hence for the 
real genesis of Victorian Chartism we may usefully go to a 
group of notable novels published almost simultaneously by 
three persons in widely differing circumstances. Mrs. Gaskell, 
the wife of a Unitarian minister in Manchester, published her 
Mary Barton in 1848. Disraeli, the rising hope of the young 
England Tories, had published his Sybil in 1845. Charles 
Kingsley, Anglican parson, Court preacher, Cambridge pro- 
fessor, published Yeast in 1848 and Alton Locke in 1850. The 
conjunction of dates is highly significant. What had induced 
three gifted writers, so widely apart in outlook and circum- 
stances, to concentrate their attention upon a single, though 
far from simple, problem? The answer is to be found in the 
word Chartism. 

Chartism, however, despite the unity of the Charter, was 
many-sided. Though it aimed primarily at political reform it 
was essentially the resultant of economic and social changes. 

Perhaps the most serious social phenomenon of the day was 
the widening gulf between class and class. This was itself a 
result of the rapid increase in the wealth of the middle classes and 
the evolution of the factory system. All social observers bear 
witness to the fact that down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century England had been in a very real sense a community. 
Towns were few and relatively small. More than three-fourths 
of the population lived in villages. Industry was organised 
on, the ‘domestic system.’ At the head of the industrial unit 
was the master manufacturer, something of a capitalist, but 
working with his own hands; the owner perhaps of three or 
four looms ; the employer, it may be, of eight or ten people, 
men, women and children. Not only the weaving, but the 
spinning, and in many cases the dyeing, was carried on in the 
house of the manufacturer or in an adjoining shed. The 
master’s manual work was shared by his apprentice. and 
journeymen, the latter being wage-earning employees originally 
working, as the word implies, by the day, but now generally 
engaged at the annual ‘hiring fair’ by the year. The appren- 
tices, on the other hand, were bound to the master for a 
term of service, generally seven years. The whole system 
was pre-eminently paternal, and the relations between master, 
apprentice, and journeymen were necessarily intimate and 
generally cordial. The system had no doubt its darker side, but 
‘masters and men,’ as a witness before a Royal Commission 
averred, ‘ were in general so joined together in sentiment that 
they did not wish to be separated if they could help it.’ This 
evidence was corroborated from the other side. ‘It seldom 
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happens,’ said a weaver, ‘ that the small clothiers change their 
men except in case of sickness or death.’ 

This system—indeed, the whole structure of which it was an 
integral part—was shattered by that series of changes and inven- 
tions which, in the aggregate, we describe as the ‘ Industrial 
Revolution.’ A rapid growth of population; its transference 
from south to north ; from countryside to town; the evolution 
of the factory system ; the invention of ever-improving machinery ; 
the substitution of coal for wood in the smelting of iron; the 
construction of roads, of canals, of railways; the enclosure of 
open fields and commons; the extinction of the yeomen; the 
dominance of capitalism both in agriculture and industry; the 
growth of foreign trade, the development of the shipping 
industry—these things and others transformed the slow-moving, 
sparsely populated, agricultural England of the eighteenth 
century into the thickly populated industrial England of the 
nineteenth. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the crisis of this change coincided 
with twenty-three years of war, and that war accentuated the 
effects of economic development. 

The cessation of war produced an acute crisis. The disband- 
ment of armies flooded the labour market; foreign countries 
began, though slowly, to compete with an England which for 
years had been the sole manufacturer and carrier of the 
world; prices collapsed ; farms were thrown up; labourers were 
dismissed and farmers went bankrupt; banks stopped pay- 
ment; mortgagees foreclosed on unsaleable properties; the 
demonetisation of paper and the restoration of gold served only 
to accentuate a crisis already severe; harvests failed; the 
machinery of the Poor Law was subjected to an unprecedented 
strain ; the peasants burnt the hay-ricks ; the artisans smashed 
the new machinery ; the Communists preached to excited mobs 
the gospel of class hatred, declaring that the ‘ landowner was a 
monster to be hunted down,’ and that the fundholders were 
‘ rapacious creatures who take from the people 15d. out of every 
quartern loaf.’ 


Many of the sinister features which characterised the post-war 
period after Waterloo have reappeared since the ending of the 
Great War in 1918. Happily, however, one prominent feature 
in the situation of 1815-30 has not been reproduced. Despite 
industrial depression order has been, on the whole, maintained. 
‘I assure you the landed people are getting desperate; the 
universality of ruin among them or distress bordering on it is 
absolutely unparalleled.’ So Mr. C. C. Western, M.P., wrote to 
Creevy in February 1816. ‘ The citizens,’ wrote Wellesley-Pole 
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(the Master of the Mint) to Sir Charles Bagot in July of the 
same year, ‘have lost all their feelings of pride and richness 
and flourishing fatness; trade is gone, contracts are gone, 
paper credit is gone, and there is nothing but stoppage, retrench- 
ments and bankruptcy.’ Wellesley-Pole and Western did not 
exaggerate the gravity of the situation, and economic distress 
gave rise to political disturbances. Meetings were organised in 
Spa Fields, in St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, and elsewhere; 
conspiracies were plotted for the wholesale assassination of 
Ministers. 

Things have been pretty bad since 1920, but not so bad as 
that; distress, though acute, has not been universal, and, 
though the wilder spirits preached the doctrine of ‘ direct action’ 
in 1920-21and again in 1926, there has been little crime, hardly 
any organised violence, and no general assault upon the fabric of 
the Constitution. 

Does not this fact, in itself, constitute a conspicuous vindica- 
tion of the policy of ‘ reform ’ which we have now steadily pursued 
for three generations? After Waterloo the agitation was not 
solely due to social estrangements and economic distress. Social 
estrangement was the phenomenon specially indicated by Disraeli 
in Sybil. The community, characteristic, as I have shown, of the 
eighteenth century had unhappily been dissolved ; the industrial 
revolution had sundered the human ties which had bound man 
to man and class to class; a ‘cash nexus’ (to use Carlyle’s 
phrase) had superseded the human nexus. Thus in 1845 Disraeli 
could write without palpable exaggeration of ‘two nations 
between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy, who are 
as ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts and feelings as if they 
were dwellers in different zones, or inhabitants of different 
planets.’ The picture which Disraeli drew was substantiated by 
independent witnesses, writing from very different angles, in Mary 
Barton, Yeast,and Alton Locke. All alike testified to the sense of 
social estrangement as the most serious feature of a disquieting 
situation. 

It may be objected that in the meantime—between the post- 
war crisis and that of 1848—the Reform Bill of 1832 had been 
placed upon the Statute-book. That is true; but it had served 
only to accentuate the discontent of the manual workers. The 
Act of 1832 had bitterly disappointed them. The Chartists had 
supplied the driving power for the ‘Reform’ agitation. 
Accordingly they looked, and not unnaturally, for some share 
of the political spoils. In fact, they got nothing out of 
‘reform ‘except a lever for future agitation. Moreover, 
Lord John Russell had told them that the Whigs regarded 
the Bill of 1832 as a ‘final settlement.’ The Chartists took 
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‘ Finality Jack’ at his word. Consequently when the middle 
class Radicals, Cobden, Bright and Villiers, launched their 
Anti-Corn Law crusade it was denounced: by the Chartist 
leaders as a middle class manceuvre. ‘If you give up your 
agitation for the charter to help the Free Traders,’ said Thomas 
Cooper, ‘ they will not help you to get the charter. Don’t be 
deceived by the middle classes again. You helped them to get 
their votes, but where are the fine promises they made to you ?... 
And now they want to get the Corn Laws repealed, not for your 
benefit, but for their own. . . . Cheap food they cry, but they 
mean low wages.’ It is not pertinent to my argument to inquire 
how far the suspicions of the Chartists were justified. It is 
enough that they existed, that they prove the social estrangement 
to which I referred, and that they explain the purely political 
texture of the charter itself. 

Virtually all the demands of the Chartists have been conceded, 
except annual Parliaments. The Franchise Acts of 1867, 1884, 
1918, and 1928 have established adult suffrage as the law of the 
land; members of Parliament, elected without any property 
qualification, are paid ; and single electoral districts have been 
delimited. Democracy is in the saddle. 

Parliamentary democracy has, however, shown itself impotent 
to solve the industrial problem. It has, be it admitted, done 
much to mitigate the actual distress which had aforetime been 
the concomitant of recurrent industrial crises. Old age pen- 
sions, though imprudently conceded on a non-contributory 
basis, have done something to abate the terrors of poverty- 
stricken old age, though they have not diminished pauperism ; 
health insurance and unemployment insurance have practically 
brought the whole body of manual workers within the net- 
work of a system of insurance wisely conceived to mitigate 
the hazards and uncertainties incidental to .an industrial 
system in which the wage-paid labourers are mostly divorced 
from proprietorship ; the large scheme of insurance for widows, 
orphans, and old age, recently inaugurated, should go far to 
remove the apprehensions of those who are dependent on weekly 
wages. 

All these things are to the good, and substantially differentiate 
the situation of 1928 from that of 1848. Yet, despite all this 
social legislation, we find ourselves face to face with an industrial 
crisis of menacing proportions and serious complexity. After 
Waterloo the population of the United Kingdom was about 
19,000,000. It is now over 47,000,000. The population of 1815 
we could feed on the produce of our own soil. The population of 
1928 we cannot sustain save by the profits of our overseas trade. 
In other words, unless we can sell our products in overseas 
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markets a considerable proportion of our people must either 
starve or migrate. But the industries on which we have mainly 
relied to provide us with profitable exports—coal, iron and steel, 
and cotton—have suffered from prolonged depression. Pessimists 
would go further and say that as staple exports they are threatened 
with extinction. Our railways are suffering in company with the 
‘heavy’ industries on which they mainly rely for freights. 
Shipping is in a similar quandary. 

Nor is it only the export trade which is threatened. Our 
foreign competitors are making a bold bid for the control of our 
home markets. Longer hours and lower wages are giving the 
foreign producer of iron and steel and woollen goods—to mention 
no others—an advantage which home manufacturers find it 
difficult to withstand. 

The gloom is not, however, entirely unrelieved. Though many 
industries—and among them some of the most important—are 
suffering from severe depression, trade as a whole is not un- 
prosperous. The income tax returns afford sufficient evidence of 
this truth. The ‘actual income’ of taxpayers brought under 
the review of the Inland Revenue Department was in 1923-4 
2,303,308,424/. ; in 1924-5 nearly 2,500,000,000/., and in 1925-6 
close on 2,400,000,000/. (These figures are for the United Kingdom, 
excluding Southern Ireland.) The yield of income tax and super 
tax for the same years was (in round figures) 330,000,000l., 
336,000,000/. and 328,000,000/. respectively. Customs for the, 
same years yielded 120,000,000/., 99,000,000/. and 103,000,000/., 
and excise 148,000,000/., 135,000,000/. and 134,500,000/. Such 
figures are inconsistent with the idea of national bankruptcy. 
Yet the pictures of distress in certain areas are not, and cannot 
be, overdrawn. 

The explanation of the apparent paradox must be sought 
in a series of industrial changes so significant as almost 
entitled, in the aggregate, to be described as a new ‘ Industrial 
Revolution.’ Two features in particular. marked the earlier 
revolution : first, the shifting of population from the south to the 
north of the Trent ; and, secondly, the concentration of industry 
and population on or near the coalfields. To-day, on the contrary, 
we are witnessing a southward migration, a dispersion of popula- 
tion, and a marked increase of employment in the ‘ secondary ’ 
industries. A Report lately issued by the Ministry of Labour 
shows that out of 100 industries into which their statistics of 
insured workpeople are classified 66 show an increase of employ- 
ment during the last five years, and 34 show a decrease. Among 
the former silk and artificial silk head the list with an increase 
of no less than 93°6 per cent. (147,600 as against 37,300) as com- 
pared with 1923, Artificial] stone and concrete shows 64-4 per 
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cent. ; heating and ventilating apparatus 47-5 per cent. ; musical 
instrument making 38-3 per cent. ; electrical wiring and con- 
tracting 35 per cent. Out of the 27 industries highest on 
the list of increases most are concerned in production or services 
for home consumption. Among the more important industries 
which show decreases we note chemicals, cotton, carpets, boots 
and shoes, woollen and worsted, coal mining, general engineering, 
saddlery and leather, steel and iron, marine engineering and ship- 
building—an ominous list. The geographical summary of insured 
persons in employment is not less suggestive. Most striking is the 
rate of increase in the south-eastern division, but the southern 
section as a whole shows an increase ef 10-31 per cent. as compared 
with 1923, while that of the northern section during the same 
period is only 2-59 percent. Take one or two typical illustrations. 
The percentage of insured persons in paint, varnish, and lead 
manufacture has tucreased in the southern section from 54°5 
to 63:3; in the northern it has decreased from 45:5 to 36-7. 
Glass bottle making shows an imcrease in the former from 
26°8 to 33°9; a decrease in the latter from 73:2 to 66-1. Dress- 
making and millinery an increase from 69-4 to 76°5 in the south ; 
a decrease in the north from 30°6 to 235. And so on right down 
a long list. 

In this connexion the Report of the Industrial Transference 
Board is worthy of attentive study. The picture there presented 
(Cmd. 3156) of the ‘ condition of England ’ is terribly disquieting. 
It is true that the Board is careful to point out that 120,000 (gross) 
new engagements of workers are made every week, that the (net) 
increase of employment in the last four years amounts to 850,000, 
and that some alleviation of the situation may be expected during 
the next few years owing to the decrease in the birth rate. But 
when all this has been said, the situation remains disquieting, if 
not actually alarming. In addition to some 1,300,000 unemployed 
persons there have been in recent winters over 1,750,000 persons 
in receipt of poor relief,1 and the Board was forced to the conclu- 
sion that there is a definite and seemingly permanent surplus 
of at least 200,000 manual workers. No fewer than 280,000 
persons have in the last two years been discarded by the coal 
industry alone. This, as the Report states, ‘constitutes a 
tragic ‘problem, necessitating the urgent and sympathetic 
attention of the entire country.’ Owing to the fact that unem- 
ployment is ‘concentrated in areas where almost the whole 
community has depended on one or two industries,’ the 
problem ‘ is not susceptible of solution by localised measures of 
relief. It is no longer a question of tiding over the unemploy- 


1 These figures to some extent overlap. On June 18, 1927, over 116,000 
‘ unemployed ’ persons in England and Wales were in receipt of outdoor relief. 
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ment in these areas until the crisis passes. A new policy is 
needed...’ 

What is the new policy recommended ? It is comprehended 
in the one word ‘ migration ’—migration from the distressed 
areas to other areas where the prospect of employment is more 


favourable, migration from this country to the oversea Dominions 
and Colonies. 


It is a hard thing (as the Report truly and sympathetically says] to tell 
numbers of men and even whole communities that unless they leave all 
their familiar surroundings they will not be able to earn a living, but we 
should be shirking every inference from the facts if we did not emphasize 
this as the first and strongest of the lessons that our work has provided. 


These are grave words ; but the warning they convey will be 
ignored only at our peril. No longer are we face to face with ‘a 
cyclical or transient depression.’ That idea ‘must now be 
recognised quite unflinchingly as no longer tenable.’ We must 
look, therefore, for a drastic and permanent remedy. That the 
de-rating of productive industry and the readjustment of the 
areas of local government may do something to mitigate hard 
conditions is the hope of all good citizens, but it is plain that 
more drastic remedies must be applied to a disease which threatens 
to become chronic. Meanwhile, the Ministry of Labour are entitled 
to credit for the efforts they are making. They have already 
moved 1500 boys from congested areas to vacancies which have 
been found for them elsewhere. As for adults, they reckon that 
within the next six months 15,000 men will be transferred through 
the agency of the labour exchanges and instructional factories, 
and they will be the cause, it is hoped, of another 15,000 following 
spontaneously. Should the hope be realised, the transference 
movement will make in the course of a year or two a substantial 
contribution towards the solution of the problem. 

But a more drastic remedy remains to be applied. The 
‘condition of England ’ to-day is primarily due to the slowing 
down of emigration since the war. Had the rate of emigration 
during the last five years been equal to the rate during the five 
years preceding the war, we should have 700,000 less people to 
look after in this country than in fact we have. The detailed 
figures are singularly disquieting. During the three years 
IQII-1I3 463,944 British subjects on the average left this country 
for countries outside Europe. In the years 1924-6 the average 
fell to 265,934. The figures for the Dominions are even worse. 
In the years 1911-13 Canada received on the average 137,222 
immigrants from the United Kingdom. From 1925-7 the average 
was 45,707, while of foreigners the average was, in the latter 
period, 80,884. Australia’s average in the earlier period was 
(including tourists) 131,035; in the latter, 88,868. New Zealand's 
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was 43,251 as compared with 14,202.' Not must it be forgotten 
that in 1922 the Imperial Parliament passed special legislation for 
the purpose of stimulating emigration to the Dominions. The 
results of that legislation have been disappointingly meagre. On 
this point the Industrial Transference Board speak with no 
uncertain voice : 


As regards oversea settlement it is a matter of regret, and indeed 
astonishment, to find how disappointingly slow has been the settlement of 
British people in Australia and Canada, notwithstanding the passing in 
1922 of the Empire Settlement Act for the express purpose of stimulating 
it. These two countries, although each comparable in size to the United 
States of America, have populations comparable merely to that of London. 
Even if it were the case—and it is obviously not so—that Australia and 
Canada had reached the limit of their absorptive power, it is still to be 
noted that in 1927 82,000 continental Europeans settled in Canada. In 
the same year approximately 22,000 non-British persons arrived in 
Australia. 


This is bluntly spoken, but truly, and the situation which 
these words disclose is undeniably grave. For certain pur- 
poses the mid-European is preferred in Canada to the Briton. 
This fact cannot be gainsaid, and it is for the Briton to discover 
the reason. I forbear to press the matter further. 

Meanwhile, the paradox persists. Canada wants money and 


men: for the former she looks increasingly to the United States ; 
for the latter to continental Europe—despite the fact that Great 
Britain can supply both. 

Thus the contemporary situation throws us back once more 
to Chartist days. 


The condition of England [wrote Thomas Carlyle in 1843] is justly 
regarded as one of the most ominous, and withal one of the strangest ever 
seen in this world. England is full of wealth, of multifarious. produce, 
supply for human want of every kind; yet England is dying of inanition. 
. « . In the midst of plethoric plenty, the people perish. 

What were the remedies he prescribed ? 

First, education, ‘ an effective teaching service.’ Then again, [he pro- 
ceeds] why should there not be an ‘Emigration Service’ and secretary, 
with adjuncts, funds, forces, idle: Navy-ships, and ever-increasing appa- 
ratus ; in fine, an effective system of emigration ; so that at length... 
every honest willing workman who found England too strait . . . might 
find likewise a bridge built to carry him into new western lands... 
a free bridge for emigrants ? 


So Carlyle preached in his Past and Present and on the same text 
in his Essay on Chartism. 

A similar problem confronis the statesmen and. thinkers of 
to-day ; nor is Carlyle’s prescription less appropriate to the later 
phase of a strangely recurring disease. That the workmen of the 
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"forties should have found England too strait at a time when 
the population was little more than half the population of to-day 
seems. to us paradoxical; yet in relation to national wealth 
England was more thickly populated in the ‘forties than it is 
to-day. 

May we draw comfort from that fact? Should we be 
over-inclined to optimism there is an observant foreigner at 
hand to warn us against it. ‘The Victorian era [England's] — 
apogee of prosperity and power was essentially an era of 
coal. ... Coal is no longer king. Here is the real British 
crisis.’ So writes M. André Siegfried,? an exceptionally com- 
petent critic. England’s economic hegemony is, he believes. 
passing ; her industrial monopoly has gone; her commercial 
supremacy is threatened, but her financial equilibrium is, never- 
theless, maintained : 


She is tending to concentrate on her vé/e as the world’s broker, in 
defence of the interests which she has been able to secure everywhere 
outside her own little European boundaries. . . . The fortune of Great 
Britain is not, in fact, shut up within the restricted metropolitan area of 
the Empire. Itis . . . in the tea of India, the rubber of Malaysia, the oil 
of several continents. It is also no doubt at Manchester, Leeds, Birming- 
ham or Glasgow, but still more perhaps in that city of London which is 
not industrial, but essentially commercial and financial in spirit, tradition 
and genius. 

Is this analysis consoling? It does indeed point, given 
sound and prudent finance, to a reasonably prolonged survival, 
yet the doubt persists whether, divorced from production, com- 
mercial and financial supremacy can be indefinitely maintained. 
One thing is certain. ‘ Finance’ will not permanently sustain 
50,000,000 people, unless the greater part of them contribute 
something to the production of wealth. Legislation may tem- 
porarily avail to distribute, in the form of doles, an increasingly 
large proportion of the profits of ‘finance.’ But, despite the 
economic force of vis inertia, finance is not rooted to any 
particular soil. ‘ Capital,’ itis proverbially said, ‘has wings.’ 
If that be true, in a measure, of industrial capital, it is far 
more true of financial capital. The financier can operate as 
easily from New York or Montreal as from London. He has 
no local attachments, nor is he invariably native-born. The 
country which has abandoned production may survive—it can 
hardly hope to advance ; and the country which has ceased to 
advance must politically and economically recede. 

The ‘condition of England’ to-day is not desperate. Even 
M. Siegfried does not believe that ‘ she will go to smash.’ But it 


® Foreign Affairs, July 1928. 
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is grave, and it is the part of patriotism to face the facts, and, 
having faced them, not to quail before the application of the 
remedy. We are in the presence of an industrial situation which 
is literally without precedent. The traditional remedies will no 
longer avail. To discover new remedies demands wisdom ; to 
apply them will call for courage. May neither be lacking. 


J. A. R. Marriott; 
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DISESTABLISHMENT BY CONSENT 


I 


On August 22, 1532, William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
died, having held the primatial see for no less than twenty-nine 
years. On November 12, 1928, Randall Thomas Davidson 
resigned the same illustrious see, after a tenure of twenty-five 
years. The parallel between the two men is suggestively close, 
and a consideration of their careers cannot but suggest that they 
were temperamentally very similar. Both were men of rare 
personal excellence whom their familiars loved. Both were 
diplomatic by genius and habit. Both were set to rule in times 
of unprecedented difficulty, and both perceived the advent of new 
forces which they could neither direct nor restrain. The death 
of the Tudor primate inaugurated the ecclesiastical revolution out 
of which the Establishment of the Church of England developed; 
the retirement of his Georgian successor seems likely to precipi- 
tate the catastrophe of Disestablishment. Both these illustrious 
prelates were opportunists, and perhaps both have illustrated the 
strength and the weakness of opportunism, its strength in quiet 
times, its weakness in time of difficulty. Might not the historian’s 
reference to Archbishop Warham be extended mutatis mutandis 
to Archbishop Davidson ? 


Already now in his 79th year, he was destined to retire early from the 
scene ; and yet not before he had witnessed some part of the great revolu- 
tion which cast down his order from their ancient dignity. It was not for 
him to withstand the revolution like Fisher: he dallied with the elements 
of change: and when they grew into a combination that was intolerable 
in his eyes, it was his part to hurl against them the feeble thunderbolt of 
a dying protestation.! 

To both the Archbishops the crucial test came at the very end of 
their careers. That Warham failed is certain. His pitiful plea 
for deserting the Queen over the divorce, because ‘ Iva principis 
mors est,’ led on naturally enough to his vacillation over the King’s 
claim to be ‘Supreme Head’ of the Church of England. A 
belated protest against the activities of the Reformation Parlia- 


1 Vide Dixon, History of the Church of England, vol. i., p. 27. 
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ment was treated with the contempt which it deserved. The 
last two years of Warham’s life cast a shadow on his career which 
neither his personal excellence nor even the enormous difficulties 
of his situation can wholly remove. On his successor also in due 
time the verdict of history will be passed, and that verdict may 
not be wisely or justly anticipated. Yet it cannot be unfair or 
unwise to indicate the thought-provoking parallel between the 
situation of the Church of England in the sixteenth century and 
that of the same Church in the twentieth, which the records of the 
two Archbishops suggest. 

The vote of the House of Commons on December 15, 1927, 
repeated on June 14, 1928 (after a popular agitation which added 
largely to its significance), did, when calmly considered, bring the 
issue of Disestablishment directly into the arena of politics. 
This was clearly foreseen in the course of the debates. Thus the 
Prime Minister, when defending the Measure, emphasised in both 
debates the danger of Disestablishment if it should be rejected ; 
and Mr. Winston Churchill argued that ‘the rejection of the 
Measure would inaugurate a period of chaos which could only be 
corrected by Disestablishment.’ This consequence was, indeed, 
ignored or disclaimed by the leaders of the majority, but it is so 
apparent that their attitude may fairly be discounted as no more 
than forensic. By rejecting the Prayer Book Measure the House 
of Commons did so effectually strip the Establishment of moral 
justification that its survival cannot long continue. 

For what has really happened ? In the first place, the Church 
of England has been roughly reminded that the self-government 
supposed to have been conceded by the Enabling Act, 1919, is 
altogether fictional, being conditioned not only by the very proper 
obligation to respect the King’s prerogative and the rights of his 
subjects as such—the guaranteeing of which was the legitimate 
purpose both of the Ecclesiastical Committee and of the parlia- 
mentary veto—but also by the necessity of satisfying both 
Houses on the doctrinal issues implicit in ecclesiastical legislation, 
i.¢., subjecting the decisions of the spiritual society to the 
vote of a parliamentary majority, itself largely non-Anglican and 
even non-Christian. Self-government so conditioned is not self- 
government at all, and the acceptance of these humiliating con- 
ditions would strip of all title to acceptance whatever decisions 
future representative assemblies of the Church may take. Those 
decisions will lack the prerequisite of spiritual authority—namely, 
freedom. 

The attempt has been made to empty the vote of the House 
of Commons of this formidable significance by pleading that the 
leaders of the majority had no intention of bringing the Church of 
England into a position of such intolerable subjection ; that they 
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were themselves more truly representative of the Church than 
the bishops and ecclesiastical assemblies, and could therefore 
rightly override them ; that Parliament would never reject the 
unanimous demand of the Church of England in spiritual matters. 
These pleas will not bear a moment’s serious consideration. The 
intentions and hopes of the Home Secretary and the Attorney- 
General, however interesting and important to themselves, are 
wholly irrelevant to the effect of their action. Whatever they 
intended or hoped, they did in fact induce the House of Commons 
—a mixed assembly, Christian neither in theory nor in fact—to 
claim and exercise a spiritual control over the Church of England 
which conflicts with the Christian conscience itself, and cannot 
possibly be conceded by any Church claiming to be Christian. 
The affectation of disaffected individuals to represent the Church 
of England more truly and authoritatively than its own repre- 
sentative assemblies is equally impudent and anarchic. It is the 
first, because it reflects an exorbitant egotism; it is the last, 
because no government could proceed in Church or State if its 
right to obedience could be at any time upset by discontented 
minorities. It is beside the mark to insist on the unrepresentative 
character of the House of Laity, the smallness of the electorate by 
which the members are chosen, the apathy displayed by the 
electors, and the indirect methods of election. All these points 
may properly arrest the notice of the responsible authorities, and 
perhaps lead them to revise the representative system which the 
Enabling Act created ; but they have no bearing whatever on the 
title of the constitutional organs of the Church of England to be 
accepted as competent, and solely competent, to declare the 
Church’s mind. This was clearly perceived and stated by the 
Ecclesiastical Committee in their report of the Prayer Book 
Measure Act : 


In so far as the objections which have been received consist of objec- 
tions on the part of members of the Church as such, the Committee feel 
that in respect of this Measure they themselves should be guided by the 
decisive conclusions of the Church Assembly, as the representative body 
entrusted by Parliament with the power of passing Measures concerning 
the Church of England. 


Moreover, it may not be forgotten that the mind of a society, 
whether secular or ecclesiastical, may be faithfully expressed by 
means of a very unsatisfactory representative system. The long 
period over which the process of revision had extended, the large 
measure of public attention which it had arrested, the elaborate 
method by which the work was carried out, all tended to keep the 
Church Assembly in close touch with the general mind. When 
introducing the Measure in the House of Lords, the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury insisted rightly on distinguishing between the Church 


and the nation: 


We have heard it asked a dozen times: How can you say that the 
laity who sit in the Church Assembly really represent the opinion of 
England? They do not profess to represent the people of England, but 
they do profess to represent the Church of England, the people who care 
about these matters and go to church, who want to use their Prayer | 
Book, who care about the form that Book should take, who understand 
the question, and who are the people really qualified to speak. To say 
that they represent only a small minority of the thousands who could be 
gathered in Trafalgar Square or the first thousands who cross London 
Bridge in the morning does not meet the case. We summoned the Church, 
in the most official way that it could be summoned, and it spoke, not only 
with no uncertain voice, but with an overwhelming majority in favour of 
going forward with this Measure. 


That unanimity within the Church of England should be the 
condition under which alone Parliament will respect its decisions 
is all one with condemning the Church to a total prohibition of all 
change. For unanimity is rarely, if ever, attainable in this 
world, never attainable when the matters handled are such as 
move men deeply. It is not sufficiently remembered by those 
who discuss the revision of the Prayer Book that of all subjects 
that was the least likely to secure agreement. History certifies 
that every attempt to revise the Prayer Book has in the past 
opened the floodgates of embittered strife. Every previous 
revision has had an epilogue of violence. The first Edwardian 
Book (1549) provoked the Devonshire rebellion, the second (1552) 
was immediately followed by the persecuting reaction under 
Mary. The Elizabethan Book (1558) led in a few years to the 
schism of the Papists, and the Caroline Book (1661) precipitated 
the expulsion of the Nonconformists. No informed or consider- 
ing man could have expected that the revision of 1928 would have 
been carried through without friction and protest. The really 
astonishing thing is the nearness of the approach to agreement 
within the Church which was actually attained. ‘The new 
Book,’ said Archbishop Davidson very truly, ‘is largely the 
outcome of a new spirit of loyalty among the clergy.’ His Grace 
might have added with equal truth that it was also the outcome 
of a new spirit of justice among the laity. 

In the next place, the House of Commons has destroyed the 
possibility of any restoration of discipline within the Church so 
long as the Establishment is maintained. The roots of the present 
disorder are three—the spread of ecclesiastical theory inconsistent 
with any honest recognition of authority in the Church of England 
among a section of the Anglo-Catholics, the impracticable 
character of the rubrics of the present Book, and the conscientious 
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repudiation of the: ecclesiastical courts by a large part of the 
English clergy. The first lies outside the influence of Parliament, 
but the last two do not. By rejecting the Revised Book the 
House of Commons has sent the bishops back to their old im- 
possible task of administering an obsolete law. By asserting a 
supremacy over the spiritual society the House of Commons has 
stamped on the Establishment a repulsively ‘ Erastian’ character, 
and ruined in advance any project of so reforming the ecclesiastical 
courts as to remove defects which now make them offensive to the 
Anglican conscience. What reasonable probability is there that 
any revision of the legal system, which would satisfy the clergy, 
would secure the approval of Parliament ? Why, moreover, 
should the Church be at the pains of carrying through legislation 
on the courts, when it knows in advance that, even if per impossibile 
its Measure received parliamentary sanction, the reformed courts 
would have no other law to administer than that which has been 
certified to be incapable of enforcement ? There are amiable 
persons who speak, and perhaps believe, that a Church can be 
governed by voluntary agreement, on a basis of ‘ loyalty.’ Human 
nature must have changed greatly if that were indeed possible. 
Certainly the Christian Church has always included the element 
of coercion in its disciplinary system. No society can per- 
manently tolerate in its accredited officials men who deride its 
teaching and disobey its laws. The Church of England, however 
wide its membership and tolerant its temper, is no exception. It, 
too, must in the last resort depend on coercion for the maintenance 
of order. But coercion can only be effective if it have behind it 
the sanction of the general conscience. And this cannot be 
secured in an enslaved Church. Only when the spiritual society 
is genuinely self-governing can the laws be enforced, for only then 
do the laws express the general will. A Church in chains will 
always have difficulty about its discipline, and the difficulty will 
grow as the chains are felt, until the extent of domestic disorder 
becomes the measure of the Church’s resentment. Since the 
rejection of the Prayer Book Measure a singular situation has 
developed. The retirement of the defeated Archbishop has been 
made the occasion of a remarkable demonstration of public regard. 
Beyond question this demonstration expresses the admiration 
which the nation feels for his Grace’s character and service, but 
there is in it an element of reparation to one who, greatly deserving, 
has met with unworthy treatment. Certainly the spectacle is 
piquant and arresting in no common degree. A peerage, a 
‘tribute,’ and the freedom of the City of London are oddly 
contrasted with the severest humiliation which any ecclesiastical 
leader could have been required to endure. We must assume a 
genuine desire to make some kind of amende to the victim of 
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unmerited humiliation, and perhaps a real confusion of mind, 
The enthronement of the new Primate has been carried through 
with a pompous ceremonial unprecedented in the history of the 
Reformed Church, and followed throughout by a measure of 
public interest not less remarkable than the pageant itself. Of 
course the new facilities of advertisement and aggregation count 
for much, making many things possible to-day which were not 
possible in the recent past. We may easily overrate the signifi- 
cance of pageants, whether secular or ecclesiastical. One thing 
is certain. The Church of England cannot be saved by pageants. 
A slave is none the less a slave for being bound with fetters of 
gold, and adorned with the master’s gifts. If it be the case—and 
the House of Commons has made it quite plain that it is—that 
the Church of England cannot so much as determine the manner 
of its Eucharistic worship, nor control its sacramental ministra- 
tion to the sick and dying, without the permission of an assembly 
which is not even in theory Christian, then the Church of England 
is not adequately free. The bitter cry of the Prophet comes 
irresistibly to mind, ‘ Take away her battlements, for they are not the 
Lord’s.’ If the Establishment does really imply such subordina- 
_ tion of the Church to the State, then the Establishment is not 
morally legitimate. The late Archbishop of Canterbury assured 
the General Assembly that the entire episcopate agreed in the 
following pronouncement, which can by no means be harmonised 
with the existing relation of Church and State in England : 


It is a fundamental principle that the Church—that is, the bishops 
together with the clergy and the laity—must in the last resort, when its 
mind has been fully ascertained, retain its inalienable right, in loyalty to 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to formulate its faith in Him and to 
arrange the expression of that holy faith in its forms of worship. 


The time has gone by when the subordination of the Church to 
Parliament can be excused, and even justified, by the familiar 
and (within limits) satisfying argument which commends 
anomalies which are not practically mischievous to the acceptance 
of religious men. That argument, so far as the Church of England 
is concerned, has lost validity since 1919, when the spiritual 
incompetence of Parliament was frankly recognised by Parlia- 
ment itself, and a new procedure, designed to remedy the in- 
tolerable situation which that incompetence created, was legalised. 
The situation was held to be intolerable for two reasons, the 
practical impossibility of securing ecclesiastical legislation which 
had become really indispensable, and the gross scandal of having 
the awful verities of religion talked about in, and spiritual decisions 
taken by, an assembly which was plainly by its composition, 
habit, and temper unqualified for such discussion. No doubt the 
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legal powers of Parliament were left intact, but that was no more 
than yet another example of the love of fictional identity by which 
Englishmen have ever loved to mark and to mask the changes 
implicit in the development of their treasured Constitution. The 
legal powers of the Crown are mostly what they were under 
Henry VIII. ; but who dreams of employing them? The legis- 
lative omnipotence of the British Parliament is still (in spite 
of the last Imperial Conference) unimpaired ; but who dreams of 
bringing it into active exercise ? The disciplinary system of the 
Jacobean canons is still obligatory on the clergy ; but what sane 
bishop would essay its enforcement ? And so on indefinitely. 
The legal right of the House of Commons to override the bishops, 
Convocations, Church Assembly, diocesan conferences (i.¢., all 
the organs of self-expression which the Church possesses), does 
not affect in the least the essential unfairness of its action. The 
Enabling Act may have been premature and impolitic—there 
were those in 1919 who held it to be both—but there can be no 
doubt whatever as to the soundness of the assumptions on which 
it was based, nor as to the essential rightness of the object which 
it was designed to secure. Parliament as it now exists is beyond 
all reasonable question morally incompetent for ecclesiastical 
legislation. The Church of England does possess, because it is a 
spiritual society, a Christian Church, that ‘inherent spiritual 
authority ’ which the Archbishops claimed in their famous letter 
of December 1927, and which the Church must at all hazards 
maintain. That the House of Commons was legally entitled to 
veto the Prayer Book Measure is, as we have shown, mthil ad rem. 
It was not morally entitled to do so, because, by doing so, it 
claimed and exercised a spiritual authority which it does not 
really possess, and which the Church of England cannot admit. 
If Establishment does really require the admission, then Estab- 
lishment has become inconsistent with religious duty and must 
be abandoned. ‘The rejection of the Prayer Book Measure,’ 
writes Dr. Temple, the Archbishop of York, ‘has created a 
situation which is in the strict and proper sense of the word 
intolerable ; it is a situation in which we cannot acquiesce.’ 
The untoward action of the House of Commons has created a 
situation in which the first duty of the Church of England is to 
vindicate its spiritual independence. 

There lie before the Church of England in the immediate 
future tasks of the utmost gravity which cannot possibly be 
undertaken by a Church which is not, and is not acknowledged 
to be, spiritually free. The revision of the Thirty-nine Articles 
has been demanded for many years past with waxing insistence, 
and cannot be much longer postponed without mischievous conse- 
quences. Who could contemplate a revision which must run the 
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gauntlet of a detailed discussion in the House of Commons? 
There are difficult questions connected with the interpretation of 
the ancient creeds, with the reunion of Christendom, with the 
complicated ethical issues distinctive of our time, which could not 
rightly or usefully be handled apart from spiritual freedom. The 
more the present situation is considered, the more literally 
‘intolerable ’ it is seen to be. Plainly, to use a famous phrase of 
John Wesley which was in the nineteenth century adopted into 
politics, it must be either mended or ended. The measured 
language of the new Primate on the occasion of his enthronement 
in Canterbury Cathedral will be generally indorsed : 


I cannot doubt that thoughtful men will come to see that in view of 
the immense changes which have passed over the life both of the nation 
and of the Church, the relations of Church and State which reflected the 
conditions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries cannot remain 


unchanged. 


To the mass of English people, bred in the assumption that 
the national Church is an integral part of the familiar furniture 
of civic life, accustomed to look to Parliament as the only source 
of legislation as well ecclesiastical as secular, the notion of dis- 
puting the right of the State to handle spiritual matters is strange 
and almost unintelligible ; and when that notion is seen to point 
quite plainly to the abhorred consequence of Disestablishment, 
it is also in the highest degree unpalatable. Yet even that conse- 
quence may have to be faced if the credit of the Church as a 
spiritual society is to be saved. There is a sphere within which 
the State may not rightly enter ; and if that sphere be not kept 
immune from secular invasion, the moral influence of the Church, 
its power of appeal to men’s consciences, must be irreparably 
injured. Nothing may have changed in the outward aspect of 
public life. The hierarchy may continue to use the old solemn 
language of Divine Commission. In courts and parliaments the 
Church may raise her mitred front with the immemorial impres- 
siveness. But the meaning will have gone out of the accustomed 
phrases. Ecclesiastical functions may be performed with unpre- 
cedented magnificence, but they will have lost relevance to 
spiritual realities. The Church will be dead while still retaining 
the semblance of life like that Church of Sardis to whom the 
message came, ‘ I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou 
livest, and ari dead.’ 


II 


Disestablishment, whether requisite in the interest of the 
Church’s indispensable spiritual freedom or not, is no longer a 
political issue of the first importance, for the nation has outgrown 
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the national establishment of religion so completely, that most 
of the arguménts, by which in the past Disestablishment has been 
opposed, have lost validity. The scale of society is so greatly 
increased that the ecclesiastical factor, which a few generations 
ago was dominant in the nation, has become quite unimportant. 
The change is to be observed outside the Church of England. It 
is notorious that Nonconformity, which in the eighties of the last 
century was not untruly described by Mr. Gladstone as ‘ the 
backbone of the Liberal Party,’ has become politically negligible, 
a circumstance which may possibly go some way towards explain- 
ing the present decline of that once great party. Similarly, the 
influence of the Established Church is no longer a considerable 
factor in the sum of political forces. It follows that the old plea 
that, in the interest of its own security, the State could not 
tolerate an uncontrolled Church of England has lost all meaning. 
During the last century many social functions once left in the 
hands of the Anglican clergy have been undertaken by the State, 
so that the range of clerical activity has been largely restricted, 
and its quality has become, so far as the State is concerned, a 
matter of comparative indifference. Education has now passed 
almost entirely out of clerical control, for, though the ‘dual 
system ’ still survives, its end is apparently near, and the rapid 
advance of the teachers in efficiency and social consequence has 
effectively declericalised even the Church schools, Since the war 
the endowments of the Church of England, which once seemed so 
considerable that their tenure was held to involve subjection to 
State control, are now so petty by comparison with the national 
revenue, and so plainly inadequate for their purpose, that dis- 
endowment has lost urgency, and even seems both mean and 
unnecessary. The sentimental pleas for the Establishment no 
longer retain their old force. Disestablishment, we can now see, 
need not hinder the coronation of the Sovereign with religious 
rites, nor the cessation of prayers in the Houses of Parliament, 
nor the disappearance of chaplains from the Army and Navy, the 
workhouses and prisons, nor the loss of those public acts of inter- 
cession and thanksgiving which in the past have been customary 
at crises of the national fortunes. We have within recent years 
grown to be very familiar with united services organised, not by 
order of the State, but by arrangement of the uniting Churches ; 
and there can be no doubt that the general preference inclines to 
such services as more truly expressing the national Christianity 
than to the distinctively Anglican services which the present 
Establishment secures. In truth, Disestablishment has become 
a misleading term, for the ‘ Free Churches ’ are, in the propriety 
of language, also established. Disestablishment really means the 
substitution of one kind of establishment for another, the addi- 
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tion of the Church of England to the number of Established Free 
Churches. It is very significant that appeals to the nation, as 
well religious as philanthropic, are now commonly signed, not 
only by the heads of the established hierarchy, but by the leaders 
of Nonconformity, a proceeding which anticipates the normal 
procedure after Disestablishment. When, moreover, we consider, 
not the occasional activities of the Church of England, but its 
normal service, the same conclusion leaps to the eyes. The 
parochial system no longer retains its old significance. Indus- 


_trialism, massing vast populations in the centres of industry, has 


destroyed it over a large part of the nation, and the Enabling Act 
has registered its failure by definitely sanctioning a congregational 
basis for membership of the parochial church councils. The 
right of the parishioners to the services of the parson is rather 
moral than legal, and as such it cannot be affected by any change 
of the law. Not the conditions of his established position, but 
the obligation of his Divine commission, requires the parson to be 
freely at the spiritual service of the parishioners. Disendowment 
might, indeed, restrict the area over which the parson’s ministra- 
tions would be available, but the serious and still continuing 
shortage of ordination candidates—which has now reached a 
point at which the possibility of filling the benefices with incum- 
bents is becoming doubtful—is doing that already, and the worst 
result that need be anticipated is that the process of combining 
contiguous parishes (which has been for some while proceeding on 
a large scale) would be expedited and extended. Much would 
turn on the measure of disendowment by which Disestablishment 
would be accompanied. Neither in Ireland nor in Wales did any 
serious limitation of pastoral activity result from Disestablish- 
ment, and it does not seem extravagant to assume that the Church 
of England would not be less generously treated by the State 
than the smaller Churches. 

Not only, however, is Disestablishment, in the circumstances 
which now obtain, less formidable than it once appeared, but it 
even carries the promise of no inconsiderable advantages both 
to the Church and tothe nation. To the first, it would at last 
make possible the vindication of authority over the clergy, and 
the ending of the domestic disorders which have for so long 
weakened its influence and compromised its reputation. To 
the last it would imply the removal of a formidable cause of 
social discord, and terminate a system which threatens soon 
to reach actual deadlock. These are no slight benefits. The 
gravity of the continuance of internal disorder is hardly yet 
appreciated by the mass of English Churchmen. What was 
apparent to Bishop Creighton a generation ago has not yet been 
generally realised. 
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Creighton [writes Dr. Figgis] saw earlier than most people that the real 
question at issue was not whether the Church of England had done this 
or that in the past, not even whether it had the right to do this and that, 
but whether there was a Church of England at all.® 


The lawless extremists who defy the bishops and break the 
rules of the Church whose commission they bear, stand with the 
House of Commons in treating the Church of England as if it 
were destitute of inherent spiritual authority. In the disestab- 
lished Church their position would become immediately and 
apparently untenable, but, so long as the Church remains estab- 
lished, they can persist in their lawlessness under colour of the 
unanswerable pleas that the rubrics are impracticable, and the 
ecclesiastical courts lacking in spiritual authority. The nation 
has no interest more vital than the healthy working of the Church 
of England, but, apart from a vindication of the Church’s autho- 
rity over its own officials, such healthy working is impossible. 
All the complicated machinery, by which the Royal supremacy is 
now expressed, is stricken with impotence so long as Church and 
State are in conflict on the crucial issue of spiritual authority. 
Informed students of Anglican affairs know well that a temper is 
growing among the clergy which will not much longer acknow- 
ledge the right to govern vested in bishops appointed by Royal 
prerogative on the nomination of a Prime Minister who may be 
of any religion or of none, apart from the choice, and even against 
the will, of the dioceses. This may imply much ignorance of 
ecclesiastical history. It may be irrational, and is certainly 
regrettable, but he is a foolish politician who ignores it. It is 
perhaps no exaggeration to say that the Establishment threatens 
to become paralysed by its own anomalies. 


III 


In facing the practical question What course ought the Church 
to pursue in its present difficulties ? it is perhaps important to 
bear in mind that ‘ Establishment ’ has become in Christendom a 
highly abnormal phenomenon. National Churches are every- 
where disappearing, and they survive nowhere in the English- 
speaking world save in England and Scotland. In Ireland and in 
Wales the Churches have been disestablished within the last sixty 
years. It is difficult to think that the ‘ Establishments’ north 
and south of the Tweed can last much longer, though in the 
absence of any crises which would submit them to an intolerable 
strain they might linger long. But their practical importance has 
almost vanished, and their abolition could not affect any vital 
interest of the communities which they serve. If, therefore, the 


* Vide Churches in the Modeyn State, p. 237. 
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prospect of Disestablishment can hardly be anything but 
extremely distasteful to English Churchmen, they may well 
reflect that the Establishment has been wearing out for some 
while past, and is now reduced to the shadow of a shade. More- 
over, in recent years the Church of England has acquired the 
character of the leading Church in the great federation of Churches 
which is known as ‘ the Anglican Communion,’ and that character 
would be helped rather than embarrassed by Disestablishment. 
For it is incongruous, and may easily become inconvenient, that 
the leading Church should also be the only Church which is not 
free 


What, then, in the confessedly ‘ intolerable ’ situation of the 
Church of England, is the policy which should be pursued ? 
Ought the question of fundamental principle-—that is, the con- 
stitutional issue—to be postponed until the Church has solved its 
immediate problems, and has arrived at unity within itself? This 
is (if at least I have apprehended his Grace’s meaning correctly) 
the course recommended by the Archbishop of York. It is the 
line of least resistance, and as such can count on a large accept- 
ance. The politicians generally favour it, for obviously it 
matches best with their convenience. The inert, the indifferent, 
and the timorous rally to it eagerly, for it saves them from the 
abhorred necessity of realising principles, facing difficulties, and 
running risks. Nevertheless, it lies open to two fatal objections. 
On the one hand, it involves a sacrifice of principle to expediency. 
On the other hand, it could not possibly succeed. Ifthe present 
situation be, as the Archbishop himself allows, ‘ in the strict and 
proper sense of the word intolerable,’ it would seem to call for 
immediate repudiation, not for an acquiescence, provisional 
indeed, but of undefined duration. But even if there were no 
objection in point of principle, such a provisional acquiescence 
could not be reasonably expected to secure its avowed object. 
For it would perpetuate that paralysis of operative authority in 
the Church of England which is the very condition under which 
the lawless elements within the Church have been able hitherto 
to develop and organise themselves. Acquiescence in an intoler- 
able situation in order to gain time for arriving at internal 
harmony could only succeed if English Churchmen embraced it 
sincerely, a supposition which is, in the actual circumstances, 
apparently absurd. The facts are notoriously inconsistent with 
it. For the root of Anglican disorder is, not merely or mainly 
the lack of mutual understanding and goodwill among Church- 
men, but the existence within the Church of organised factions, 
fanatically devoted to their respective opinions and practices, 
none of which recognises any such authority in the Church as 
may command its obedience. Paralysis of spiritual authority is 
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essential to them all, since it alone makes possible both their 
anarchic individualism and their eager propagandism. The 
policy of provisional acquiescence pending the attainment of 
harmony within the Church of England is indistinguishable from 
the intelligible if unworthy procedure colloquially known as 
‘ taking it lying down.’ We may dismiss it as equally attractive 
and inadmissible. 

Is there more to be said for the suggestion that some revision 
of the Enabling Act should be attempted? It may suffice to 
answer, first, that revision is a two-edged weapon, which may by 
no means be prudently employed when a single interest is aimed 
at. Parliament also may desire to revise the Enabling Act, and 
in the final result the last state of the Established Church might 
be worse than the first. Next, if revision were extended to the 
Establishment as a whole, it must necessarily correct many other 
anomalies than those which the defeat of the Prayer Book 
Measure has brought into prominence, and might easily become 
indistinguishable in its cumulative effect from the proposal of 
Disestablishment without Disendowment, which may be set 
aside as plainly lying outside the region of practical politics. 

There remains the policy which we desire to advocate—namely, 
Disestablishment by consent, for which the time is favourable, 
and which appears, when examined, to embody no fatal defect, 
and to be attended by no insuperable difficulty. It is understood 
that all the political leaders are at the moment anxious to keep 
the question of Disestablishment out of the political arena. The 
issues raised by Disestablishment are irrelevant to the party 
programmes, and cut across the lines of party allegiance in a 
disconcerting fashion. They could not fail to inject into electoral 
contests that element of religious passion which the wiser politi- 
cians in all the parties fear and dislike. It ought not, therefore, 
to be difficult for the Church to gain a sympathetic attention 
from the party leaders for the proposal of an agreed measure of 
Disestablishment. Much would turn on the attitude of the Non- 
conformists. They would naturally favour a policy which they 
have advocated for generations, and which, as they generally 
maintain, is requisite for the securing of religious equality. Within 
recent years there has been much fraternisation of Anglicans 
and Nonconformists. It cannot be extravagant to suppose that 
some honest goodwill underlies the copious language of spiritual 
brotherhood ; and if so, Churchmen might fairly hope to find 
something more than a friendly welcome to their approaches. 
Undoubtedly the loss of the national status would be for many 
Churchmen, especially for those whose ideas and ideals were 
formed in an older world, a wounding experience, very hard to 
endure ; but for the majority the Establishment has ceased to be 
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an object of regard, There has been a notable change of opinion 
and feeling within the Church of England. The process was 
greatly stimulated by the war, which clothed the very notion of 
national Churches with an enigmatic and even repulsive aspect. 
Liberty is more desired than privilege, and, since the Establish- 
ment is now seen to be incompatible with the first, it is little likely 
to commend itself by the last. If, then, Disestablishment stood 
alone, there would be no great difficulty in securing its acceptance 
by the general body of Anglicans. But it does not stand alone. 
It goes ever along with the sinister and terrifying prospect of 
Disendowment. Disendowment raises formidable issues which 
affect the tone, temper, habit, and tendency of ecclesiastical life, 
and therefore it moves in devout and considering minds anxieties 
which are deep, painful, and embarrassing. 

The worst consequences of Disestablishment are not involved 
in the process itself, but in the conditions under which it may but 
too probably be effected. If the Church of England were dis- 
established against its will, and after a fierce and protracted 
contest in the constituencies, it might well be the case that lasting 
alienations might grow in men’s minds, creating a state of feeling 
in the religious world which would throw back the cause of 
Christian reunion indefinitely and poison social relations for 
generations. If, therefore, Disestablishment be itself requisite 
in the interest of indispensable spiritual liberty, it would seem 
the task of statesmanship to seek to bring it about by agreement, 
and thus to purge it of its worst possibilities. 

The difficulty of maintaining the work of the Church is now 
so apparent that the prospect of a great reduction of material 
resources must needs be very terrible. ‘ Voluntaryism ’ is found 
to consist neither with independence nor with efficiency. Spiritual 
influence wanes as financial pressure waxes. Probably the most 
morally enfeebling circumstance of modern Christianity is the 
absorption of the Churches in the arts and crafts of money- 
raising. An experience which would add to the stringency of 
financial need cannot but be very repugnant to an informed and 
considering Christian. 

It ought not to be beyond the bounds of possibility that 
statesmen in friendly conference with the leaders of the Church 
of England and of the Free Churches should frame a measure of 
Disestablishment and Disendowment which, while bringing to an 
end the immemorial relation of Church and State in England (a 
relation which, in the course of time, has lost justification, and 
has now plainly become unwholesome for both), and thus securing 
to the spiritual society its indispensable freedom, should not 
cripple the Church’s work by an inequitably harsh measure of 
confiscation, nor wound the deepest feelings of devout Anglicans 
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by bringing under secular control, and even into secular use, 
those sacred buildings which have for centuries enshrined the 
witness and worship of the Church of England. 

But whether Disestablishment by consent be attainable or 
not, the Establishment as it now exists is morally discredited 
beyond recovery. It cannot permanently continue. If, indeed, 
the Church of England were, under whatever self-deluding 
pretences, to acquiesce in such bondage to Parliament as now we 
know to be integral to its established position, that Church might 
still continue to be, in the astonishing description of the Arch- 
bishop of York, ‘utterly, completely, provokingly, adorably 
English,’ * but it would have ceased for ever to be either recog- 
nisably Catholic or adequately Christian. 

HERBERT DUNELM. 


* The Archbishop should not have omitted the mitigating circumstance that 
this aggressively English institution is ruled by Scottish primates. 





EIGHT YEARS OF THE CHURCH ASSEMBLY 


AFTER eight years of existence, for the past eighteen months 
the Church Assembly has been so much in the public eye, and so 
much has been said, and so wildly, about its proper work and 
the degree of authority which it possesses, that it may not be 
amiss to recall how it came into being, and for what purposes, 
and then to take a look at it at work and try to arrive at an esti- 
mate of its usefulness, 

The fons et origo was the increasing congestion of business 
in the House of Commons, and the consequent difficulty, amount- 
ing almost to an impossibility, of getting any specific Church 
legislation through Parliament at all. 

It is the nature of the Church of England to take things 
quietly, and it took this very quietly for a long time. But 
during the period after the war the country was ripe for experi- 
ment. The blessed word ‘reconstruction’ was in the fore- 
ground. When proposals were put forward to relieve the House 
of Commons of the unwelcome necessity of considering Bills 
promoted on behalf of the Established Church in detail, while 
leaving to Parliament its veto on ecclesiastical legislation, the 
Enabling Bill which embodied the proposals was jumped at, and 
was passed with amazingly little trouble. Whether it would 
have passed at all in any other year but 1919 is a question— 
very likely it would not; but it did pass, because it was so 
eminently in harmony with the spirit of the times. The Enabling 
Act was a true product of the Great War. 

The Assembly, which this Act set up, is merely a device 
for saving the time of the House of Commons. It leaves 
untouched the synods of the Church, which still have their 
recognised place in the British Constitution. It may not issue 
any statement to define the doctrine of the Church, and when 
any Measure (the legislative Acts of the Assembly are known 
by this name, both before and after they have passed) touches 
doctrinal formule or Church services, there is a special pro- 
cedure intended to safeguard the rights and duties of the Con- 
vocations. 

The Assembly consists of three Houses, which as a rule sit 
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together—the Houses of Bishops, Clergy, and Laity. The 
Bishops number 44, the Clergy about 315, and the Laity 350. 

The procedure has been modelled largely on that of Parlia- 
ment, and the Assembly owes an enormous deal to Lord Hugh 
Cecil, who from the start placed at its disposal his knowledge 
of House of Commons procedure, and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders has enabled the Assembly to function 
during the period of its infancy, with extraordinary smoothness 
for such a new and unwieldy body. 

Each of the three Houses has a character of its own, and makes 
its own contribution to the general work of the Assembly, and 
each House also exhibits certain weaknesses. It will be best to 
takea glance at the separate Houses one by one. 


Tue House or BisHops.—It is a commonplace to speak of 
the changes which took place in the Church of England at the 
Reformation. One of the greatest of these has escaped notice. 
It is impossible to study the mind of the pre-Reformation epis- 
copate and not to realise that bishops looked upon themselves 
as belonging to the same order, and having the same interests, 
as the rest of the clergy. This is especially evident in their 
attempts at law-making. Their enactments all bear the mark 
of accurate knowledge of, and sympathy with, the work of the 
clergy. The later conception of the clergy as an inferior order 
who are likely to give trouble, and whose irregularities must be 
watched and checked, is apparent only in their dealings with the 
archdeacons, who seem to have been a perennial source of dis- 
cord on account of their extravagant habits and love of display. 

The present-day bishops are a remote and dignified class, 
who have the greatest difficulty in remembering that they were 
once mere clergymen themselves. And some of them never were. 
A considerable proportion have never done any ordinary clerical 
work, and are out of touch with the mind of the order to which 
they are supposed to belong. The causes of this do not concern 
us now. It is partly due to the way in which they are selected 
for appointment, and partly to the size of dioceses, which is 
from three to six times what it ought to be. 

What we are concerned with is the effect on the Church 
Assembly. The House of Bishops is in the position of Pooh Bah. 
The same people also form the Upper Houses of Convocation, 
and they are either peers of Parliament, or are looking forward 
to becoming so in their turn. There is a tendency for the func- 
tions of the Upper Houses of Convocation and the House of Bishops 
to get confused. The bishops have sometimes forgotten in which 
capacity they are acting, and slight constitutional mistakes are 
made. It seems to be a matter of principle with them not to 
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admit a mistake, and if anybody is sufficiently daring to point 
out any irregularity they usually persist in their course, and 
either ignore the objection or try to laugh it off. The best 
example of this is the way in which in the Prayer Book Measure 
they attempted to set themselves up, as the House of Bishops, 
as a new authority in liturgical matters, which lost the Measure 
a certain number of votes. 

The Church Assembly has departed from the practice of Con- 
vocation in allowing the bishops to take part in general debate 
with the rest of the members. The results of this practice are 
interesting. 

In the first place, it certainly raises the level of debate. Many 
of the bishops are capable and practised speakers, and for the 
most part they are able men. They are well worth listening 
to, quite apart from any question of agreement with them, and 
they are in fact listened to by the Assembly with evident pleasure. 
They are accustomed to speak with authority, and to addreéss 
audiences who are anxious to hear them, and who will attach 
weight to what they say. This gives them just the right ease 
and confidence which are essential for a successful speaker to an 
audience like the Assembly. The reputation which the Assembly 
has gained for preserving a very high level in the tone and sub- 
stance of its debates is largely due to the part taken by the bishops. 

Their intervention tends to produce a certain amount of 
confusion in the minds of their hearers notwithstanding. People 
are accustomed to think of the bishops as a body. Outside the 
Assembly the average layman and many clergymen only know 
one of them, their own. It is a tradition to treat ‘ episcopal 
utterances’ with great respect. Members of the Assembly 
approach their work in the first place with this idea firmly fixed 
in their minds, and they relinquish it with difficulty. The 
spectacle of bishops engaging in controversy with one another 
isnew. It takes members of the Assembly a long time to realise 
that the opinion expressed by a bishop in the course of debate 
is merely his own opinion, and not an ‘ utterance ’ of the episco- 
pate as a body. It takes people outside the Assembly longer 
still. There ought not to be much difficulty in making this 
distinction, but there are signs that it is not clearly made, and 
that an episcopal speech is felt to come with an authority which 
belongs to the bishops corporately. The bishops assist in this 
misconception through their habit, probably unconscious, of 
adopting an ex cathedré manner in setting forth their personal 
views. 


Moreover, the part taken by the bishops makes debate diffi- 
cult for other people. An essential feature of good debate is the 
equality of the disputants. Any speech of a really good debater 
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sounds. unanswerable until the next speaker rises to answer it, 
The respect which is properly felt for the episcopal office inter- 
feres with the freedom of a speaker who is replying to a bishop, 
It is not only the speaker himself who feels this, but the audience 
as well, and a pungency and downrightness which would be 
applauded in a speech directed towards the arguments of a 
clerical or lay member is, when aimed at a bishop, resented as a 
kind of lése-majesté, and inclines the Assembly to the side of the 
victim, even when, as sometimes happens, he thoroughly deserves 
the treatment he is receiving. 

For quite a different reason the bishops make debate difficult 
for the clergy. Reference will be made to this later. 

Lastly, the participation of bishops in debate tends to detract 
from their prestige in the minds of thoughtful people. The 
Assembly is altogether too popular a body. About the proceed- 
ings of Convocation there is a certain dignity and restraint. 
In those of the Assembly there is little of either. It is not 
edifying to see our fathers in God joining in the rough and tumble 
of its proceedings. They are out of place there. They are an 
undemocratic element in a democratic body. They always will 
be, and rightly so, however much the method of their appointment 
is reformed. They are not consistent. They play at democracy 
when it suits them, and retire into lofty seclusion when they 
choose. They would be better advised to listen to the Assembly 
debates without joining in them, and then, whatever views they 
see fit to express, to put them forward as coming from the bishops, 
the episcopate as a whole. 

After all, the proper place for Olympians is on Olympus. 
Their descent into the arena of mundane affairs is both popular 
and spectacular, but, as in an earlier day, it is apt to have disas- 
trous results on both the happiness and the morals of ordinary 
men. 

THE House oF CLERGY.—In common with the bishops the 
clergy play a double véle. They are proctors in Convocation as 
well as members of the Assembly. Unlike the bishops, they do 
not confuse the functions of the two. The older members, who 
were there before the Assembly came into being, have a great 
regard for Convocation : more recent arrivals are impressed with 
the greater capacity of the Assembly for getting through business, 
and sometimes talk as if the day of Convocation was past. During 
the proceedings on the Revised Prayer Book there has shown 
itself a strong inclination to avoid a conflict between the two 
bodies, and, with that end in view, a willingness to forego as far 
as possible the constitutional rights of Convocation. The future 
relationship of the two is one of the most important points which 
will have to be decided. 
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About one third of the House are ex-officio members. Most of 
these are archdeacons. Their official relation to their bishops 
makes them less free agents than the elected proctors. Many of 
them feel this keenly. As a result, the bishops are able to exercise 
an indirect influence on the voting of the House of Clergy on any 
important question. Comment in the lobbies on what has taken 
place is often at variance with the demeanour displayed in the 
House. A good many votes were given for the new Prayer Book 
which represented official obligation rather than personal con- 
viction. There has to be a very great preponderance of feeling in 
the House of Clergy against proposals favoured by the bishops 
before opposition becomes effective. 

The House of Clergy is hampered in another way. The 
future prospects of most of the clergy depend upon the bishops. 
A comparison of speeches made at meetings of the various groups 
with the speeches made afterwards in the House points to a 
decided reluctance on the part of the clergy to come out strongly 
on any (episcopally) unpopular subject. There is probably no 
ground for supposing that the bishops would deliberately give 
bad marks to clergymen who opposed their views, but the fear that 
this might happen, perhaps unconsciously, is evidently present to 
the minds of clergymen when they arrive on the platform. 

Without deliberate intention, something of the kind may 
happen. It is natural for a bishop to form a higher opinion of a 
clergyman who is pleasantly subservient, and who always agrees 
with him, than with a tiresome fellow who is always in opposition 
and always critical. The seating arrangements of the Assembly 
give a speaker the impression that he is addressing a meeting of 
bishops. It is a formidable experience until one gets hardened. 

Although its members hate this to be said, and never allow it 
to pass without protest, the House of Clergy is an elderly and 
well-to-do body. The bulk of its members are between the ages 
of fifty and seventy ; the number under forty is very small indeed. 
Besides their personal expenses of election, the candidates share 
the legal expenses of election amongst themselves, and these are 
considerable. For members living in or near London the expenses 
of membership are not great, but for others, and especially for 
those in the Province of York and in the northern Midlands, they 
may easily amount to 60/. a year or more. Only clergy with 
private means, or those holding the more lucrative appointments, 
can contemplate membership. This, too, has a decided bearing 
upon the effectiveness of the House of Clergy in carrying out 
reforms. The incidents of clerical poverty touch them only 
lightly, and their advocacy of measures for the benefit of the clergy 
lacks the fire which it would possess if they were smarting under a 
sense of injustice or disability. The laity take their cue from the 
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clergy, and argue that if their speeches and votes really represent 
the strength of feeling on a subject the evil has been greatly 
exaggerated. 

The clergy are not patient listeners, and very soon tire. This 
fact presents an interesting psychological study. It is due to the 
method by which parochial and diocesan business is conducted, 
which seldom calls for long-continued application, and for the 
necessity of allowing other people to do most of the talking. 

Most diocesan meetings are summoned for 2.30 p.m, It isa 
remarkable fact that there is a train leaving every diocesan centre 
for the remote country districts between 4 and 4.30, As 4 o'clock 
approaches, the clergy attending any meeting begin to show signs 
of restlessness. Then they slip away one by one. At 4.15 the 
meeting hurriedly breaks up. The secretary’s pathetic bleat that 
there are still two or three pieces of routine business which must 
be got through is silenced by a hastily moved resolution, carried 
with acclamation and relief, that these be left to the chairman 
and secretary. Those who are lucky enough to be near the 
door slip out before the chairman ‘ pronounces the benediction,’ 
and so make time for a cup of tea before the departure of the 
train. 

Now this habit reacts on the Assembly. Every member of the 
House of Clergy knows that the session is timed to close at 5 on 
Friday afternoon. Yet session after session and year after year 
they contrive to have important engagements on Friday even- 
ing, and must get away from London not later than midday, 
The result is that the attendance on Fridays is too small for 
the transaction of important business, and Friday is largely a 
lost day. 

The House of Clergy is often more familiar than the laity with 
the subject-matter of Measures. The clergy do not manifest much 
patience with speeches addressed to the House of Laity. It is not 
an uncommon thing to hear bored clergymen groan, ‘ We don’t 
want to be told all this.’ They forget that the House of Laity 
does need to be told ‘ all this,’ though they are ready to accuse the 
laity of ignorance when the vote reveals that they have failed to 
understand what is at stake. 


The House of Clergy is well endowed with scholarship, and- 


many of its members have a wide experience of affairs and of 
administration. The clergy do not compare favourably as debaters 
with the other two Houses. Most of them can speak fluently and 
pleasantly, but they do not show to advantage in this audience. 
The fact is the atmosphere and temper of Convocation suits them 
better, There they are accustomed to deal in a technical way 
with aspects of subjects which interest them. The Assembly work 
is either too elementary or completely unfamiliar. They have not, 
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after eight years, ceased to cherish reseritment—a little childishly 
—at the Assembly procedure, which follows that of the House of 
Commons. They still get muddled, and require a lot of explana- 
tion when asked to vote on the question ‘ that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part.’ 

The same people form the House of Clergy and the Lower 
Houses of Convocation. They require to be watched at work in 
both capacities for the subtle difference between the two to be 
appreciated. 

THe House oF Laity.—The majority of the lay House are 
men and women who are actively engaged in parochial and 
diocesan work, and are keenly and whole-heartedly interested in 
all that concerns the welfare of the Church. The unintelligent 
laity are represented, but except on rare occasions are not much 
in evidence. The recent debates on the Prayer Book were not 
typical, and the House ought not to be judged by them. It has 
been said that every layman considers himself a born theologian 
and able to hold his own with those who have made the science 
of religion the study of a lifetime. During the Prayer Book 
debates many of them advanced this claim in practice. That 
some of the proceedings of the lay House did not become utterly 
ludicrous was due to a chairmanship which was beyond all praise. 
What would be thought of a clergyman who with as little back- 
ground of knowledge attempted to lay down the law on military, 
or legal, or commercial subjects ?) But normally the Assembly is 
not concerned with theology, and the presence of the lay members, 
and their participation in debate, is an enormous strength. 

There is a small number of members with parliamentary 
experience. These set a standard. The amount of really useful 
work which the Assembly has accomplished is in the main due to 
their assistance. The debating power of the House is high. This 
applies to the women members as much as to the men. 

The speeches of some laymen of the kind sometimes described 
as ‘ ecclesiastically minded’ are a delight to listen to for their 
simple earnestness, for the grasp which the speakers have acquired 
of outstanding needs of the Church, and the intensity of their 
desire to meet them. Without entering here on the merits of 
such a question as Disestablishment, it may be said in passing 
that the oft-repeated contention that the Church of England 

. could not hope to survive the shock of the loss of endowments, 
because she could not depend upon her people to the same extent 
as did Ireland and Wales, would find no support with a careful 
student of the Church Assembly. Nobody need hesitate to trust 
a body of men like the majority of the House of Laity with the 
whole of the business side of Church activity, nor with those more 
spiritual activities, such as patronage, and the selection of men 
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for appointment as bishops, which it would be proper to confide 
to them. 

The working class members have nothing to complain of as 
regards the generosity and attentiveness of the Assembly. They 
are always heard with evident pleasure. The speeches of Lan- 
cashire members, however, delivered in the dialect of their county, 
are treated a little unfairly, as a comic interlude. And, unhappily, 
there are no lowland Scotch to keep them company. 

There is a slight undercurrent of anti-clerical feeling, based, 
as anti-clericalism often is, on a few known cases of clerical 
arrogance or incompetence. It is countered by very cordial 
relations with the House of Clergy, and, as far as it is possible to 
judge, by decidedly good feeling for the clergy of the parishes 
where the members live, and for others with whom they are 
personally acquainted. 

The Assembly is a difficult audience to address. The bishops 
are the best listeners, the laity run them close, and the clergy are 
a bad third. Some of the reasons for this have been explained. 

The control of business is in the hands of the Standing Com- 
mittee. There is a widely prevalent idea that the Standing 
Committee is in the hands of the chairman and the chairman of 
the Committee on Standing Orders (Lord Hugh Cecil), and that 
the other members do not sufficiently assert themselves. It is 
probably a mistake for the election of the Standing Committee to 
take place on party lines. The result is that the clerical represen- 
tation is captured by one party and the lay representation by 
another, that each is suspicious of proposals made by the other, 
so that they cancel out. 

During the formative period a few officials of necessity took 
a great deal upon themselves, and deserve gratitude for having 
done so. But they have shown little inclination, as time has gone 
on, to relinquish power. The Assembly is in some danger of 
beuraucracy. Expressions such as ‘ the opposition ’ and ‘ private 
members’ which have been let slip indicate a mental attitude 
which should give the Assembly warning and put it on its guard. 
The dominance of a few capable officials who know the business 
thoroughly, and who can keep in touch and act in concert, can 
very easily grow to most undesirable dimensions. 

Amongst Church people at large the Assembly is disliked and 
distrusted. This dislike is not based upon any good grounds. 
Little is known about it and its doings, but it has to be paid for, 
and it is the parishes which pay. The fact which stands out in 
the mind of the ordinary man is that the parochial quota is large, 
and that half of it represents the cost of central administration. 
He caznot see that any benefit accrues either to the parish or the 
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The Assembly is also disliked by the parochial clergy, with 
more reason. The two Measures which they are told have been 
designed for their benefit combine the promise of a remote 
advantage with a demand for the immediate payment of a heavy 
tax. The ultimate benefit is real enough, but the thoughtless 
disregard for the facts, which allowed the new payments for 
pensions and dilapidations to begin at the same time, and not 
only that, but to coincide with the hardship incidental to the new 
Tithe Act, has not improved the reputation of the Assembly for 
sympathy or common sense. 

The clergy suspect the Assembly for another reason. The 
Church of England abounds in anomalies, and when attention is 
drawn to any of them the defence always is that ‘ they work very 
well in practice.’ On the whole, they do; but the reason is that 
they are compensated by another, the parson’s freehold. A 
clergyman is prepared to put up with a good deal because he feels 
that in the last resort he can carry on his work without hindrance. 
In certain Assembly legislation the clergy detect an attempt to 
strike at the security of their position. In proposals for the 
reform of patronage, for giving further powers to parochial church 
councils, they see behind the stalking horse of the laity the bishops 
working towards complete dominance. They would not mind 
this if the bishops showed signs of including themselves in any 
reformed scheme of patronage and tenure, but this the bishops 
are very careful to avoid doing. The clergy are themselves partly 
to blame. They do not take much interest in what is happening 
in the Assembly until it is too late. Then they suddenly become 
aware of a perfectly outrageous piece of legislation like the 
Benefices (Ecclesiastical Duties) Measure, and are amazed that 
their representatives have done so little to protect their best 
interests. 

During the eight years of its existence the Assembly has really 
accomplished a great deal. It has worked under difficulties 
for which it was not responsible. The arrears of work with which 
it was faced, through the increasing congestion of business in 
the House of Commons, were sufficient to intimidate the most 
venturesome. It has never been able to bring itself to face, 
deliberately and systematically, the whole of the task before it 
as far as that task could be envisaged at one time, and then to 
decide in what order the various problems which presented them- 
selves for solution should be tackled. 

It has gone at its task blindfold, seizing on the first thing 
which came handy, without stopping to consider its relation to 
other things equally important, and has hurried some sort of 
legislation through. The main thing, after all these years of 
inactivity and delay, was to get something done. The Assembly 
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has always allowed its enthusiasms to get the better of its 
judgment. 

It has, as yet, little sense of legislative responsibility. It 
expects a great deal from its Measures, but is unwilling to spend 
the requisite amount of time and care on detail. It is roused to 
enthusiasm by ‘ general approval’ debates, which correspond 
to second reading in Parliament, and, having given general 
approval, is inclined to scamp the stage of ‘ revision.’ The mem- 
bers who put down amendments and endeavour to explain them 
are often received with impatience. The Assembly appears to 
think that anybody who wishes to amend a Measure in detail 
is a crank. A little group of half a dozen is always represented 
amongst the ‘ members in charge,’ and one of them nearly always 
appeals to the Assembly to reject any proposed amendment. 

The acid test of good legislation, ease and smoothness in 
administration, has begun to reveal the necessity of amending 
Measures. At every session now these witnesses to hasty and 
clumsy enactments make their appearance. To produce Measures 
which will work well and be permanent requires time and experi- 
ence. All new legislatures have to go through this stage, and the 
Assembly need not be blamed for want of experience. A very 
cursory study of the work of the Dominion Parliaments reveals 
the same thing. The worst defects of the Assembly legislation 
are hurry and want of co-ordination. 

The Assembly has presented thirty-three Measures to Parlia- 
ment. Thirty have received the Royal Assent, and three, 
including the Prayer Book Measure, were rejected by one or other 
House of Parliament. This is a good record, and one on which 
the Assembly would be well advised to rest foratime. Its future 
usefulness will be greatly increased as its output is lessened 
and the quality of it improved. Its greatest achievements are 
the abolition of the sale of advowsons, the sub-division of 
some of the larger dioceses, and the Pensions and Dilapidations 
Measures. These by themselves when: they are reviewed as 
history will make the early years of the Church Assembly notable. 
The two last have aroused too much feeling for them to be looked 
at without prejudice at present. Other Measures which have yet 
to be put into force, such as the Parsonages Measure and that 
which provides for the additional remuneration of older unbene- 
ficed clergy, may confidently be expected to prove their value 
in time. 


On the whole, the record of the Church Assembly shows that 
when it has ‘ found itself,’ when it has learned to attack its work 
systematically, to utilise the whole of its resources, instead of 
allowing a comparatively few members to monopolise the con- 
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duct of business while the majority remain inactive, when it 
can economise time without loss of efficiency, it may proye an 
effective instrument for securing the best conditions for the real 
work of the Church. ; , 

To that end this article may fittingly conclude with a few 
practical suggestions. 

In the first place, the Assembly should turn its attention 
to the work of co-ordination, Three commissions should be 
appointed. One should survey the whole problem of clerical 
poverty, and consider the interrelation of Measures already 
passed and those which are proposed, with a view to arriving 
at what the Assembly has never yet had, a clear and definite 
policy with regard to the problem as a whole. Pensions, dilapi- 
dations, housing, stipends, union of benefices,; the supply of 
candidates for the ministry would all come within its purview. 

Another should: be concerned with status. The Church 
courts, the ecclesiastical law, discipline (for lay people and clergy 
alike), the situation created by the different marriage law in 
Church and State would all come under this head. 

The third might be formed by the enlargement of the existing 
Committee on Patronage, both as regards its reference and its 
personnel, so as to bring both the appointment of bishops and 
the increase of the episcopate within its sphere. 

As a result, in three directions in which the Assembly must 
certainly continue to move we should see the end of the habit 
of nibbling at corners of problems without having any clear notion 
of what the ultimate goal is to be. 

Then something needs to be done to make the ‘revision.’ 
stage of Measures less unsatisfactory. Every member who is 
interested in a Measure should be on the committee which pre- 
pares the Measure for revision by the Assembly, and these com; 
mittees should be much larger and more representative. The 
Standing Committee every now and then profess their desire 
to get the right people on committees, and their inability to know 
how to select them. It is not unreasonable to expect the Stand- 
ing Committee to make it their business to find out these things, 
The debate on the stage of general approval is often a good guide 
to the members who are interested, but it is one which the Stand- 
ing Committee do not follow. It is a futile policy to keep one 
or two members of{ a committee because they are likely to be 
‘tiresome ’ with the certainty that they will put down a large 
number of amendments on the revision stage. It would be a 
saving of time to let them be ‘tiresome,’ in committee, and if 
the committee were large and representative enough it would 
only be rarely that they would try to get the committee’s deci- 
sion reversed by the Assembly. 
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At present there is no provision for referring matters which 
are the especial concern of either the clergy or laity to their own 
House for separate discussion. Means might be found to do 
this without much difficulty in the case of the laity, and as far 
as the clergy are concerned the Convocations are there and could 
be utilised. If Convocation were encouraged to consider and 
express its mind on the subjects which came within its province, 
it would be possible for the clergy to leave the greater part of 
the Assembly work to the laity, instead of, as at present, taking 
the largest share of it upon themselves. Whatever contribution 
the clergy have to make would be best made through Con- 
vocation. 

It is much more revolutionary to suggest that the House of 
Clergy should be remodelled so as to include only about one- 
third of its present numbers. Many proctors in Convocation 
are keenly interested in their work there and value the privi- 
lege of membership, but they are nothing like so enthusiastic 
about the Assembly. At present they must be members of both 
or of neither. To evade the difficulty by failing to attend the 
sessions of the Assembly would not be a satisfactory plan, though 
there is really nothing which prevents them from doing this 
except a sense of duty. They are elected to Convocation, and 
there is no legal obligation on them to accept the position of 
members of the Assembly, which has been tacked on to the office 
of proctor. A House of Clergy which was only a link between 
the Assembly and Convocation would in the long run save much 
time, and would certainly enhance the dignity of the clerical 
office. A Convocation veto on Assembly legislation would be 
necessary. This would not involve any change, as the House 
of Clergy possesses it already. But it must be admitted that 
this particular reform is less immediately practical than the 
others suggested here. 

Following the same line of thought, it would certainly be a 
gain if episcopal intervention in general debate could be limited 
to the speeches of bishops who were commissioned to convey to 
the Assembly the mind of the House of Bishops; and that in 
spite of their lordships’ unquestionable debating power. At 
times the bishops are insistent upon their marvellous unanimity 
when they do transact business in private, but, to put it quite 
bluntly, nobody believes them. Unanimity is not conspicuous 
in the speeches they make at other times. 

Finally, if the Assembly is ever to command the confidence 
of the Church at large, the tendency to bureaucracy will have 
to be sternly checked. The ability to do this rests with the 
Assembly itself. It is too prone to grouse and do nothing. It 
would not hzve to wait long for an opportunity to assert itself 
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and upset the official calculations and insist upon having its own 
way. But, when it comes to the point, the inclination to Jaisser- 
faire is strong. The opportunity of the Church comes at election 
time. The clergy will have their chance next year, the laity a 
little later. What will be done depends upon whether Church 
people can be got to see that the Assembly is worth taking trouble 
over. Something has been heard lately about ‘ educating the 
electorate ’ of the Church. This article is offered as a preliminary 
move in that direction. 
H. CHALMER BELL. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS}: 


Its MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE 


THE doctrine of the ‘ Freedom of the Seas’ is being brought to 
the notice of the public, and it is being alleged that this policy 
would be of inestimable value to the world in general, and 
particularly to Great Britain. 

President Wilson, in the second of his ‘ Points,’ advocated 
‘absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and war, except as the seas may be closed 
in whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of 
international covenants.’ This is the interpretation which ‘is 
being placed upon that policy at the present time, and conse- 
quently it deserves serious consideration. 

Naturally, any question affecting the use of the seas, either in 
peace or war, is of vital importance to the British Empire. We 
alone of all nations are absolutely dependent upon sea traffic for 
a constant and uninterrupted flow of food and raw materials to 
our shores for our daily existence. All nations benefit by the sea, 
but to us it is a jugular vein : if it is cut, we cease to exist ; if it 
is interfered with, we suffer in proportion to the extent of that 
interference. 

In peace-time there is complete freedom of the seas outside 
territorial waters, and therefore this policy has nothing whatever 
to do with peace, but is entirely concerned with war, and seeks to 
lay down how war shall be conducted on the high seas when once 
it has broken out. 

The ‘ freedom of the seas’ has been advocated ever since we 
wrested the command of the sea from the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century. Its protagonists have been the great Continental land 
Powers, whose chief strength has been vested in their conscript 
armies, and later they have been joined by the United States of 
America, who is now the chief supporter of this policy. It has 
varied in its extent and its provisions, but its main underlying 


2 I am indebted for much of the information éontained in this article to 
Sea Law and Sea Power, by the late T. Gibson Bowles, M.P., and to The Strength 
of England, by George F. S. Bowles. 
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has always been the same—namely, to diminish the power 
of Great Britain, which the command of the sea has givem her. 

With the discovery and subsequent development of the land 
world the sea has become of greater and greater importance, 
until to-day no nation is independent of the commodities trans- 
ported across it, and therefore it is essential that this great high- 
way, over which no nation can claim sovereignty, should be as 
free as possible to all nations, alike in peace and war. To ensure 
uniformity of action some sea law is therefore necessary, which 
must be accepted and faithfully adhered to by all countries. 
Such a law exists, and is called ‘ the law of nations,’ and it/is\in 
accordance with the provisions of this law that the Prize Court 
tribunals throughout the world give their judgment. There: is 
a right of appeal from the decisions of these Prize Courts, and such 
appeals in this country go before the’ Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. It is important to remember that this:is an inter- ‘ 
national law, and not a municipal law. 

The ‘ freedom of the seas’ policy is now being advocated: with 
the intention that it should supersede this historic and accepted 
sea law, and would mean that, for belligerent and neutral alike, 
ho restrictions would be placed on their sea traffic once it was 
outside territorial waters. So far as a belligerent is concerned, | 
such a claim would entirely ignore the conditions of war, and 
practically deny the right to fight upon the high seas. 

The neutral, however, argues that as he is neutral he is uncon- 
cerned with the war, should not be affected by it, and should be 
allowed the same rights and privileges of free navigation and 
commerce during a war as he is in peace. This assumption also 
ignores the conditions of war, and at once raises the question how 
far such freedom of trade and intercourse with a belligerent: is 
consistent with the law of neutrality. 

There is some confusion of thought with regard to unnecessary 
interférence with neutral sea traffic. People are apt to think 
that legitimate neutral trade is unduly obstructed, but that is 
not the case. Interference there undoubtedly is ; but that inter- 
ference is partly unavoidable owing to the conditions of war, and 
is.to a large extent due, not to legitimate trading as such, but 
to the abuse of legitimate trading by those who send contraband 
cargoes to neutral countries when their ultimate destination is 
that of one of the belligerents. They are thereby deliberately 
assisting that belligerent in the further prosecution of the war, 
which is an unneutral service. 

War at sea is exclusively concerned with traffic, whether such 
traffic be in the nature of goods, munitions, or man power, 
Without this traffic, war at sea would be meaningless and impos- 
sible, and it would also be equally futile if during a war all forms 
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of sea traffic, as envisaged by the ‘ freedom of the seas’ policy,’ 


were permitted without interference between neutral and belli- 
gerent as in peace-time. 

Economic pressure—that is, the cutting off of supplies from 
a belligerent and the curtailment of his export trade—is the main 
factor in bringing about such a state of affairs in that country 
that it must sue for peace. This economic pressure can be most 
surely and swiftly brought about from the sea by the exercise of 
the rights which every country has under the law of nations— 
the right of search, capture and confiscation of enemy property, 
and blockade. Therefore if this policy of the immunity of sea 
traffic was adopted and carried out, not only would it render it 
impossible to exercise such economic pressure on a belligerent, 
but war upon the seas would practically come to an end. 

Some people at once conclude that this would be very desirable 
as an important step in the abolition of armaments, and a great 
advance towards universal.peace. Unfortunately that is not so, 
The abolition of war at sea would not ensure peace, but would 
prolong and intensify war, merely confining it to the land and 
the air. It would not be a weapon in the armoury of peace, but a 
most destructive war measure, as by the constant and unrestricted 
supply of all commodities to each belligerent by the sea little 
economic pressure could be brought to bear on either, and a 
decision could only be reached between the combatants by the 
practical extermination of one by the other. 

v Under the law of nations a belligerent has the right to capture 
and confiscate enemy property wherever encountered upon the 
high seas, and whether found in the ship of a neutral or an enemy. 
That is the law for which we fought again and again in order to 
keep its principlesintact. It was acted upon by all and questioned 
by none until the seventeenth century, when we obtained the 
command of the seas which we have held ever since. 

This law of nations is the direct negation of the ‘ freedom of 
the seas ’ policy, and in all the historic disputes of the past where 
England’s attitude at sea has been challenged it has been because 
of the fundamental difference between these two claims. We are 
therefore faced with the question how far neutral merchants and 
belligerents have a right to trade with each other. By the laws 
of neutrality, neutral Governments cannot trade with a belligerent 
and still retain their neutrality, and therefore all trade between 
neutrals and belligerents must be in the form of private property. 
This point is important to remember, as it is a common suggestion 
nowadays that private property carried upon the high seas should, 
during a war, be immune from molestation. 

The case for the belligerent cannot be put higher than this— 
that any interference with his trade means interference with the 
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trade of the neutral, and, for the neutral, that any right he has to 
trade with the belligerent is at the mercy of the other belligerent. 
Great Britain takes up the standpoint that interference with 
neutral trade is justified whenever the premises on which the 
neutral claim rests—unconcern with the war—is negatived by the 
facts. In other words, if a neutral is carrying out unneutral 
service by rendering our enemy assistance in the further prosecu- 
tion of the war, we claim we have a right to prevent it. 

To-day war is no longer merely a matter of fleet actions, land 
battles, or air combats, but is a conflict between nations, in which 
every available man or woman has his or her allotted task to 
fulfil in the furtherance of the national object and fulfilment of its 
will. It is therefore obvious that there are practically no com- 
modities, except a few luxury articles, which, if imported into a 
country, will not directly assist that country in the further 
prosecution of the war. Consequently, trade between neutrals and 
belligerents must be very seriously interfered with, and therefore 
the sooner the conflict is brought to a conclusion the better it must 
be, not only for those nations actually at war, but for the whole 
world. If the late war taught us anything, it taught us that. 

This brings me to the subject of contraband and blockade. 
Acommodity becomes contraband when, if supplied to the enemy, 
it would directly assist him in the further prosecution of the war. 
What is and what is not contraband is therefore a matter of fact, 
and can only be determined at the time by the Prize Court 
tribunals, taking into account all the facts and evidence laid before 
them. It is obvious that goods which could be condemned as 
contraband at one time and place might at a different time and 
place be declared non-contraband as being of no use to the enemy. 
It follows, therefore, that no detailed list of contraband published 
by belligerents at the beginning of a war will adequately meet 
the case. Especially is this so under modern conditions, where, 
as I have already pointed out, there is practically no article 
which will not directly assist in the prosecution of a war. The 
Foreign Office (who worked the clauses of the Declaration of 
London, applying to our conduct at sea from August 1914 to 
July 1916) issued lists of contraband, absolute, provisional and 
non-contraband. This arrangement very soon proved unwork- 
able, and the list was continually being altered. 

To determine whether a ship is carrying a contraband cargo or 
not, the right of search under the law of nations by a man-of-war 
has to be enforced, in order that the character and intended 
ultimate destination of ship and cargo may be inquired into on the 
spot. Where such preliminary inquiry seems to justify it, there 
is the further right of the man-of-war to send the said ship into 
one of her own ports for a full inquiry by a Prize Court tribunal. 
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The fact: that neutral ships are convoyed by men-of-war does 
not affect the belligerents’ right of search, and this important 
point was clearly proved by Earl Balfour when he was Foreign 
Secretary in 1918. The Dutch Government proposed to sendia 
convoy from Holland to the Dutch East Indies, and the following 
message was despatched on April 25, 1918, to the British Ambas- 
sador at the Hague. 


You should let the Netherlands Government know that His Majesty's 
Government of course do not recognise the right of convoy, and that they 
will exercise the belligerent rights of visit and search of merchant vessels, 
should the Netherlands Government carry out their proposal. 


This assertion of right under the law of nations was accepted by 
the Dutch Government. 

“ Blockade ’ is a word generally used to-day in far too loose a 
manner, and is often taken as applying not only to blockade 
proper, but to all interference with neutral and belligerent trade, 
thereby causing considerable confusion of thought and glaring 
misconceptions of its true character. Right of search and 
blockade are two separate and distinct operations, although the 
carriage of contraband and the breaking of blockade may fre- 
quently be involved in the same transaction. 

The carriage of contraband to a belligerent is illegal from the 
commencement of a war, whereas a breach of blockade can only 
become an illegal act after a blockade has come into operation, 
and then only during the time it continues in force. A blockade 
must be a real one, and not a paper one; it can only apply to 
the enemy’s coast in whole or part, and must be clearly defined and 
notified. It is frequently stated that in the late war we blockaded 
Germany. We did nothing of the sort. Three-fourths of the 
German coast line lies in the Baltic, and was practically free 
from molestation on our part during the whole period of the war. 
What we did do was to adopt, in March 1915 and in February 
1917, certain measures of reprisal against Germany on account 
of her unlawful sea warfare. These measures, although they had 
practically the same result as a blockade, were not, and could not 
be, a blockade in the true sense of that term. 

All. these belligerent rights under the law of nations are 
designed to bring economic pressure to bear upon an enemy, 
which is exactly the policy envisaged by the League of Nations 
in the economic pressure which is to be brought to bear on a 
tecalcitrant member by the other members of that League. 

Why has the ‘ freedom of the seas ’ policy, which would abolish 
these belligerent rights, been put forward by the Continental 
land army Powers? Not from any altruistic motive, or as a 
step in the direction of world peace, but simply and solely so that 
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they might cripple or diminish the power of Great Britain ; be it 
afemembered; not a power derived from ‘ piratical attacks * on 
commerce, as suggested by Mr. Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons on November 13 last, but one coming under the opera- 
tion of and controlled by the law of nations. 

Our power rests in our Navy—theirs in their conscript armies ; 
and it has been just that power of the sea which has always stood 
as an impenetrable barrier between them and their designs 
against us, hence their endeavours to diminish it. 

On the other hand, Powers when neutral have advocated this 
policy in order that their merchants and traders might enrich 
themselves out of other nations’ troubles. It is obvious what 
opportunities a war offers for making immense profits, and, in 
spite of the risk of capture, confiscation, or sinking of ships and 
cargoes, neutrals will always take this risk and continue sea 
trade, both of a neutral and an unneutral character, in time 
of war. 

Although the Continental land Powers failed to reduce 
belligerent rights at sea by the clash of arms, they succeeded in 
doing so by the Declaration of Paris in 1856, when the power of 
the diplomat was greater than the power of the sword, and we 
were false to our sea traditions by signing away an important 
part of our historic and admitted rights. We then agreed to the 
doctrine that ‘ the neutral flag covers enemies’ merchandise, with 
the exception of contraband of war,’ a claim which had first been 
put forward by de Witte in 1664 in his ‘vry schip, vry goed’ 
declaration. 

The terms of this Declaration, however, were only binding on 
those nations which signed it—Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey. Up to the present time 
the United States of America and Spain have not agreed to its 
clauses. This abandonment of belligerent rights was brought 
about by agreement between Foreign Offices, and without being 
sanctioned either by the British Parliament or the British 
people. 

Although by this Declaration much had been gained by 
neutrals, with a corresponding loss to ourselves, there was still 
left the right to prevent neutral shipping from carrying to the 
enemy contraband of war, which could be condemned before the 
duly constituted Prize Courts. A further scheme was therefore 
set on’ foot whereby greater concessions should be made to 
neutrals. In 1906 the Emperor of Russia invited forty-seven 
States to attend a Peace Conference to consider the matter, and 
Conferences subsequently took place in 1907 and, 1908 at the 
Hague. As a result of their labours the Declaration of London 
of 1909 was evolved. 
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In connexion with these Peace Conferences it is of interest to 
note some of the Foreign Office instructions to Great Britain's 
delegates. Sir Edward (now Lord) Grey’s instructions a 
the following : 


His Majesty’s Government recognise to the full the desirability of 
freeing neutral commerce to the utmost extent possible from interference 
by belligerent Powers, and they are ready and willing for their part, ‘in 
lieu of endeavouring to frame new and satisfactory rules for the prevention 
of contraband trade in the future, to abandon the principle of contraband 
of war altogether, thus allowing the overseas trade in neutral vessels between 
belligerents on the one hand and neutral on the other to continue during 
war without restriction, subject only to its exclusion by blockade of an 
enemy’s port. 

Again : 

The Government would be glad to see the right of search limited in 
every practicable way; ¢.g. by the adoption of a system of Consular 
certificates, declaring the absence of contraband from the cargo, and 
the exemption. of passenger and mail steamers upon defined routes, etc. 
object which His Majesty’s Government has in view, as you are aware, is to 
limit as far as may be possible the restrictions which war entails upon 
legitimate neutral trade. 


Further, there was the desire to set up an international court of 
appeal from Prize Court tribunals, contained in these words to 
the delegates : 

His Majesty’s Government are anxious to secure the adaptation of the 
machinery of the existing tribunal, which was created by the Convention, 
{first Hague Conference, 1899] to the purposes of an international tribunal 
of appeal from the decision of belligerent Prize Courts affecting neutrals. 


Incidentally, the law which this court was to administer was 
not mentioned ; that was left to be decided later, but the principle 
of this suggestion, and the important part of it, is this. If it had 
been agreed to, it would have meant that the decisions of our 
Prize Court tribunals would have been referred to an inter- 
national court on which Great Britain would have had one 
representative. Its decisions were to be made in private, and 
its proceedings to remain secret. Comment on these instructions 
is unnecessary ; but with regard to the international court, I 
would quote an article in The Times for September 30, 1907 : 

This project is utterly inadmissible by this country. . . . It is nothing 
less than the surrender into the hands of this novel tribunal of rights and 
interests which the most sagacious of our race have ever deemed essential 
to our greatness and to our safety. . . . Within the limited scope of its 
authority, it [Conference, 1907] has handed over, as we have shown, some 
of our supreme interests to the uncovenanted mercies of an alien tribunal. 

. We cannot ratify it. We cannot give foreigners carte blanche to 


make laws for our fleet, and to shorten at their discretion our arm upon the 
sea. 
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_, Mercifully for Great Britain, the setting up of an international 
court, which would alter the law of England, could not be carried 
into effect without the sanction of Parliament, and this it never 
received. The Naval Prize Bill, 1910, was introduced into the 
House of Commons, but in December 1911 was rejected by the 
House of Lords. The Declaration of London was therefore not 
law, had no legal force, was not ratified by any single nation in 
the world, and consequently in no way altered the admitted rules 
of the existing law of nations. 

Notwithstanding this fact, and that its clauses most severely 
crippled Great Britain’s power at sea during a war, in August 
1914 the Liberal Government proclaimed to the world that the 
clauses of this Declaration (binding upon no nation) were to be 
applied by England to her conduct of the war at sea. This had 
the most disastrous results to our own country and our Allies, 
permitted untold quantities of essential commodities to pour 
into the enemy’s country, and thereby considerably prolonged 
the war. After vainly attempting for two years to work this 
novel system of war, the Foreign Office were compelled to abandon 
it. In July 1916 a Foreign Office memorandum was sent to all 
neutral Powers by His Majesty’s Government in the following 
terms : 


That the rules, [of the Declaration of London] while not in all respects 
improving the safeguards afforded to neutrals, did not provide belligerents 
with the most effective means of exercising their admitted rights. . . . They 
have therefore come to the conclusion that they must confine themselves 
simply to applying the historic and admitted rules of the law of nations. 


This is direct proof that all the elaborate arrangements in the 
Declaration of London on behalf of neutrals, when tried in the 
acid test of war, completely broke down, and is therefore one of 
the strongest arguments against the freedom of the seas. 

_ Another argument, and a very significant one, against this 
policy is that all the Continental Powers and the United States, 
who support this policy when neutral, have, when they themselves 
have become belligerents, immediately abandoned it and claimed 
full belligerent rights under the law of nations, showing quite 
clearly that their advocacy of this policy has been one of 
expediency only. 

For example, during the American Civil War, when England 
favoured and assisted the Confederate States, the Federals 
blockaded the whole of the Atlantic coast of those States, a 
matter of some 3000 miles, and claimed full belligerent rights. 
In the late war, prior to America’s entry into it in 1917, she made 
continual complaints about our interference with neutral trade. 
I cannot in this article go into the question of whether these 
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complaints were justified or not, but one can say that some of 
them were definitely due to the Orders in Council issued by the 


Foreign Office Committee which was working the Declaration 6f 


London, and that no complaints were made by America against 
the proceedings of the Prize Courts of England, acting in accord- 
ance with the law of nations. However, as soon as America 
entered the war she at once enforced full belligerent rights, and 
adopted the most rigorous policy of cutting off enemies’ supplies. 
This, in my opinion, was her great contribution to the war, which 
then entered upon its last phase. 

If we consider the practical application of this policy of the 
freedom of the seas, and apply it to our own case, I think it will 
be evident that, even if nations agreed to this ‘policy, it would 
never be carried out. All nations know, just as well as we do; 
of our entire dependence upon the sea for our daily existence, and 
that in time of war this dependence becomes our most vulnerable 
point. If, then, we were at war with any nation capable pf 
interfering with our overseas supplies, is it possible to assume that 
that nation would abrogate her power and would permit neutral 
shipping, and our own immense mercantile marine, loaded ‘with 
every description of commodity necessary for our continuance 
of the war, to pass freely into our ports under the eyes of her fleet 
and do nothing to prevent it ?. To believe this would be a childish 
conception of war and of human nature. It would be madness .to 
put any faith in the abandonment on the part of the enemy of 
such a natural and obvious means of defeating us. 

The advocates of this non-interference with trade at sea in 
time of war, if logical, must agree that its incidence should be 
universal and apply to both land and sea. That would mean 
thai an army commander should allow neutral trains, loaded 
with every and any commodity, to pass without interference 
through the lines occupied by his troops into the enemy’s country. 
If not, why not? The principle is the same, the only difference 
being that in one case the commodities are transported by sea 
and in the other by land. 

It is argued that, as Great Britain is so entirely dependent on 
sea transport, we have most to gain by the freedom of the seas 
and most to lose under the existing law, especially since the intro- 
duction of the submarine and aircraft. This argument is a very 
specious one, but it assumes that— 

(t) The policy if agreed to would be carried out. 

(z) That we surrender the command of the sea. 

(3) That submarines and aircraft would operate in war 

without any regard to the rules of warfare. 

I have dealt with the first assumption, and as regards the 
second, if we surrender that and the power which that command 
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gives us, not only of defending ourselves but of attacking the 
enemy, we surrender everything. We are a maritime Power, can 
never become a purely military one, and our whole strength 
therefore rests upon the sea. 

With regard to the third point, if it is to be argued that all 
laws and treaties will be broken in a future war, and that nations 
will simply revert to barbaric and piratical warfare of a kind yet 
uncontemplated by man, is it.not rather a waste of time dis- 
cussing either the freedom of the seas, the law of nations, or 
any other form of international law, treaty, convention, or pact ? 

Then, again, it is alleged that in 1914 we had the command of 
the sea, and yet we were nearly brought to the verge of starvation. 
That is more or less true; but what are the reasons? First, 
that by the enforcement of the clauses of the Declaration of 
London on our conduct of the war at sea we were denied the 
exercise of that power which our position gave us. Secondly, 
Germany, by her unrestricted submarine warfare, sinking all 
ships at sight without any regard as to the cargo they carried 
or the safety of their passengers and crews, broke the law of the 
sea, and her ships acted simply and solely as pirates. This is not 
an argument for the abolition of belligerent rights (nor, in fact, 
would the ‘ freedom of the seas ’ policy prove any more efficacious 
in preventing a similar course being taken again). There should 
be a condemnation of such piratical practices, and an insistence 
on more stringent penalties, should such a course be adopted in 
any future war, either by submarines or aircraft. 

Great Britain, if she is to fulfil her destiny, must remain’ true 
to her traditions of the past, which have stood the test of time, 
and insist on a continuance of the historic and admitted rules of 
the law of nations, always remembering the saying of that grand 
old patriot Admiral Blake: ‘It is our business to prevent 
foreigners from fooling us.’ 

E. A, TAYtor. 
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SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. REFORM 


Ir is commonly thought that a slaughter-house must inevitably 
be a place of horror and cruelty, and that only two courses are 
open to us—either that we should become vegetarians, or that we 
should ignore or condone the horrors. I must confess to having 
given up eating flesh many years ago; at the same time I have 
studied slaughter-houses and methods of killing very closely, and 
I am absolutely convinced that reform can be so complete as to 
make suffering in these places non-existent. In England private 
slaughter-houses are still the rule, even large towns of 200,000 
inhabitants often having nothing better. Some are quite good, 
but many are deplorable, and the fact that they are scattered all 
over a town makes thorough supervision extremely difficult. In 
Scotland we have public slaughter-houses in all towns and 
many large villages. Unhappily, a large number were built in 
the days when the animal’s point of view was not considered 
at all. 

This paper is concerned solely with the prevention of cruelty 
to animals; therefore the important sanitary and economic 
aspects of slaughter-house reform will not be considered, and 
there will not be space to do more than touch upon the con- 
struction of slaughter-houses, although badly planned ones are 
a very definite cause of cruelty. 

I should like to say at the outset that I am sure that butchers 
and slaughtermen are not in the least more cruel than other 
people. Unfortunately, the National Federation of Meat Traders 
is officially opposed to up-to-date and more humane methods of 
slaughter, which certainly gives a very bad impression; but 
those of us who have tried to get improvement in slaughtering 
can never forget the quite admirable help given by many butchers. 
Some of them have spoken publicly, and also written pamphlets, 
in favour of reform; others have appeared before Government 
departments and given invaluable testimony as to the advantages 
of the humane method; others, again, have given evidence 
before local authorities when these bodies contemplated making 
humane slaughtering Compulsory by bye-law. Without these 
courageous pioneers in the trade itself it would have been quite 
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impossible for the animal protection societies to accomplish as 
much as they have. 

If a large number of practical men with lifelong experience say 
that in their opinion humane killers prevent suffering, do no 
harm to the meat, and are safe to use, it makes it evident that 
the bitter hostility shown by some members of the trade is quite 
unreasonable. Thousands, literally, of butchers are now using 
humane killers voluntarily, and several known to myself have 
done so for over twenty years. 

That animals should be rendered unconscious, instantaneously 
and enduringly, before the knife is used is the chief object of 
those working for slaughter reform. Mr..Paddison, hon. humane 
slaughter adviser to the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, wrote : 


With regard to unconsciousness. Anyone who by an accident has 
ever been thoroughly stunned knows that stunning is quite painless. It 
is a physiological fact that complete unconsciousness is produced by stun- 
ning in less time than it takes for the sensation of pain from the blow to 
reach the. brain. Nor when an animal is stunned by a bullet through the 
brain is there any risk of a return to consciousness during the whole process 
of slaughter however clumsily the slaughterman does his work. There 
is an infallible sign of testing complete unconsciousness. If the centre of 
the eyeball is gently touched without causing any responsive movement, 
as a slight flicker of the eyelid, it may be taken as certain that uncon- 
sciousness is complete. 


Mr. Toomer, ex-chairman of the Southampton Master 
Butchers’ Association, wrote : 


Watch the eye of a sheep or pig whilst the knife is being used, see how 
it moves and flinches—signs of consciousness. On your next sheep or pig 
use the Greener safety pistol and then use the knife—the eye is fixed ; pass 
the finger over the eye, there is no flinching, unconsciously dead to the 
world, and the rendering of this unconsciousness is what humane slaughter- 
ing means. It is everything to the animal that has to be slaughtered. It 
is like the anesthetic to the human being previous to an operation. 


The late Dr. Berdoe wrote, after seeing animals stunned with 
humane killers : 


When the bolt or bullet enters the brain the whole sensory apparatus 
is wrecked instantly. You may wound, pinch or otherwise injure the limbs, 
and the nerves cannot possibly reach the brain, which alone can convey 
the message of pain. 


As cattle, sheep, pigs, and calves are all killed in different 
ways it will be clearer for those who have no knowledge of the 
subject if we take each class of animal separately and describe 
the traditional and humane method of killing in each case. But 


first it may be as well to remind ourselves that the Committee 
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appointed by the Admiralty to consider the humane slaughtering 
of animals gave as their first general recommendation: ‘ That 
all animals, without exception, should be stunned or otherwise 
rendered unconscious before blood is drawn.’! This recom- 
mendation, I think, receives added weight from the fact that 
twenty-one years ago, -when the Report was issued, humane 
killers were by no means so good as they are now, particularly 
those for shooting pigs, sheep, and calves. Nevertheless the 
Committee felt that to render the animal unconscious before using 
the knife was of paramount importance. Switzerland arrived at 
this conclusion over thirty years ago, and passed a law carrying 
the principle into effect. 





CATTLE 


In Great Britain all cattle, except those killed by the Jews and 
the Mohammedans, are stunned before bleeding ; this is done for 
the convenience of the butcher, cattle being less tractable than 
the smaller animals. The weapon in general use for stunning is 
the pole-axe, though in some out-of-the-way places a heavy 
hammer is used instead. The pole-axe is a long-handled axe with 
a hollow punch fixed at the back of the axe-head. This punch, 
if the blow struck is successful, is driven through the frontal bone 
into the brain, causing immediate unconsciousness ; but please 
notice, if the blow struck is successful! There are so many possible 
causes of failure with the axe, that it can by no means be called 
“an instrument of precision.’ The Ministry of Agriculture said 
in their circular, May 5, 1921: 





. . » The men who wield the pole-axe skilfully are in the minority, and 
all beginners must, or rather do, learn by actual practice on living animals. 


In May 1924 Mr. Robertson, manager of Wilson’s, Limited, 
Butchers, Edinburgh, said at a public meeting : 


An expert golfer could miss his ball: with the pole-axe there was the 
same element of uncertainty. The spot on the forehead of the ox that had 
to be struck was not much larger than could be covered by a golf ball. 
The mechanical instrument (‘humane killer’) eliminated the human 
element. It took away the risk of failure. 


Professor Linton, of the Royal Dick Veterinary College, 


2 The Admiralty Committee was composed of Mr. Arthur Lee, M.P. (now 
Lord Lee of Fareham), Civil Lord of the Admiralty (chairman) ; Colonel F. T. 
Clayton, C.B., A.Q.M.G., War Office; Mr. Alexander C. Cope, M.R.C.V.S., chief 
veterinary officer of the Board of Agriculture; Mr. Charles Game, chairman of 
the Cattle Markets Committee of the City of London; Mr. Gordon W. Miller, 
C.B., Director of Navy Contracts; Mr. Shirley F. Murphy, chief medical officer 
of health of the London County Council; Sir Henry F. R. Yorke, K.C.B., 
Director of Navy Victualling. 
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Edinburgh, in his Humanity of Methods of Slaughter, gives an 
example of the dreadful uncertainty of the pole-axe : 

A heifer was roped and brought to the wall in a killing booth in a large 
abattoir. There were present two experienced hands and a learner. The 
pole-axe was passed to the youth who then proceeded to light a cigarette. 
Having got this going to his satisfaction, he attempted to fell the heifer ; 
after three abortive blows, and the unfortunate animal becoming maddened, 
one of the experienced hands took the pole-axe and himself failed.to bring 
down the beast with the.first blow. At his second blow, the: fifth in all, 
the unfortunate animal fell stunned. That such things can and do occur, 
even in well-managed establishments, leaves one in doubt .as to how 
anybody could question the necessity of a legislative measure making 
compulsory the use of a pistol for stunning cattle. 


When bulls and very hard-headed animals have to be killed 
the difficulties of stunning with the axe are very much increased, 
and a skilled slaughterman, who saw the humane killer used for 
the first time when a single cartridge effectually stunned a large 
bull, said it might have taken as many as ten strokes with the axe 
to bring such an animal down. The practice of cutting off a bit 
of the thick hide on the forehead of a bull to allow the axe,to 
penetrate the bone more easily is by no means unknown: three 
slaughtermen, in different parts of the country, have lately told 
me of having seen this. 

The extremely slippery state of slaughter-house floors is 
another reason for failure with the axe. The men usually wear 
thick iron-tipped boots or clogs, and when swinging the axe are 
liable to slip and miss the vital spot on the bullock’s head. 

A further serious drawback to killing with the pole-axe is 
described by a Croydon slaughterman. He wrote : 


To use the pole-axe it is necessary to have the animal’s head pulled 
down very securely. If this is not done he will move his head and the 
slaughterman strike in the wrong place. The process of pulling him about 
with ropes, excites and terrifies him, Many animals are very sulky, lie 
down and refuse to move. To’get him in position for using the pole-axe 
the slaughterman, however humane he may be, is obliged’ to’ use some 
cruelty to get the animal to move. The first thing usually done is to twist 
his tail and break it. If this does not succeed he may be beaten with a 
stick. With the humane killer none of this is necessary. In the first place 
it is not required to secure him so firmly. Then a sulky animal is easily 
stunned with the humane killer without getting him up at all. In the case 
of restive animals I have always found a humane killer very useful, and 
some butchers who do not regularly use it keep it ready for such an 


emergency. 


I have on two occasions seen bullocks that have. slipped 
and fallen easily killed with the R.S.P.C.A. killer on the 
ground where they lay; The men said that if they had been 
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using the pole-axe it would have been necessary to get the 
animals up again and to pull their heads down to the ring. 

Now let us compare the humane killer—either the Greener, 
the R.S.P.C.A., or the Swedish—with the pole-axe. All are 
placed on the animal’s head ; there is no taking aim as with the 
axe or in ordinary shooting. 

Slaughtermen naturally are aware of the position of the 
brain, and all they have to do is to place the killer on the right 
spot and fire. It is so easy that I would not hesitate to undertake 
to kill an injured animal with the humane killer if there was 
nobody else to do it ; for, after having seen so many successfully 
stunned with the various types of killers, I think it would be 
hardly possible to make a mistake. At several demonstrations 
people who have never before been in a slaughter-house—one I 
remember, an elderly canon—have stunned animals quite success- 
fully with the humane killer after being shown the exact spot 
on which to place the instrument and how to fire it. No skill, 
strength, or practice is necessary, and any slaughterman, however 
tired, inexperienced or clumsy, can kill painlessly with these 
“ weapons of precision.’ 


SHEEP 


The traditional method of killing sheep in Great Britain is 
nothing short of barbarous, and a butcher at Harlesden wrote to 
the R.S.P.C.A.: ‘I have had thousands of sheep killed for my 
trade, and I certainly think it is a fearful death.’ 

I remember some years ago seeing a bullock killed with the 
Greener cattle killer, and the butcher, who was a very humane 
man, pointed to some sheep that were waiting and said: ‘ What 
a pity there is nothing for them.’ I was very glad to be able to 
tell him of the Greener safety pistol. He bought one, and has 
used it for small animals ever since. 

The usual method is as follows: The sheep is laid on a 
crutch, or on the ground, and either three legs are tied or it is 
held. The neck is forcibly extended, a two-edged knife is thrust 
through the neck behind the ears, and with a second motion the 
point is inserted from within, between the joints of the vertebre, 
in order to sever the spinal cord (often it is only nicked). In 
many places they bend the head back, and break the neck after 
withdrawing the knife. In the case of old sheep this is extremely 
difficult to do. I have a letter before me in which the writer 
said: ‘ Being an old slaughterman, and having killed hundreds 
of rams, I know it takes a strong man to break a ram’s neck first 


Mr. Paddison, before mentioned, said : 
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There is more cruelty in learning how to sever the spinal cord of-a 
sheep than in learning how to use the pole-axe. It takes a slaughterman 
of practice on the animals to become expert; nor do experts always 


sever the pith at the first thrust. I have seen them at a big public slaughter- 


house take eight or ten seconds crushing through the joints with their 
knives before the pith was properly severed. This torture, particularly 
from learners, is inseparable from the system, unless the system is altered 
by using the humane killer before the knife. 

But is it correct to think that the sheep is unconscious after 
the cord or pith is completely severed? The portion above the 
cut is not disconnected with the brain. Dr. Dembo, a recognised 
authority, showed in his book that the ‘nape stab’ method for 
cattle, still practised in the Latin countries, is cruel; that it 
paralyses but does not produce unconsciousness or abolish pain. 
The ‘nape stab’ is simply pithing. 

Witnesses before the Admiralty Committee, before mentioned, 
said : 

(Q. 1001.) In this country [England] it is not a really expert man who 
kills sheep ; it is generally a lad or-young man who does that. 

(Q. 1004.) The present method was not at all satisfactory. 

(Q. 1184.) I consider it an utterly abominable sight to see the men lay 
the sheep on its side and stick it, and try to find the blood vessels with 
their knife, when they might divide the whole lot with one stroke. 


The Admiralty Committee’s Report, after describing sheep 
slaughtering, said : 

In the hands of an inexpert operator it may be some time before death 
supervenes, and there can be little doubt that the method must be very 
painful to the sheep as long as consciousness remains. At the best it isa 
somewhat difficult operation, and yet in practice is often left to the 
younger and less experienced hands in the slaughter-house, the probable 
reason being that sheep are easy to handle and do not struggle or give 
trouble when struck. 

In one large abattoir it was the practice to tie the sheep’s 
legs regardless of whether the slaughtermen were ready or not, 
and I have myself seen a dozen or more sheep waiting in dis- 
comfort and terror for about half an hour. Representations 
were made to the authorities, and I believe the sheep are now only 
tied as they are required. 

In some places the men do not trouble to keep their knives 
sharp ; in others they have been found using knives that are too 
short : in fact there is no end to the horrors prevalent under 
existing conditions. 

It is a relief to turn to the humane method. Some men are 
very expert and can lay a sheep on its side and hold and shoot it 
single handed without any tying, but probably the majority like 
to have the animal steadied in some way, and by far the best 
method that I have yet seen was that followed at the Farmers’ 
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Co-operative abattoir, Ebley, Gloucestershire:’' Three sheep’ were 
‘brought in at a time and laid on the crutches ; a chain fastened 
to one side of the crutch was passed over the body of a sheep 
and hooked down. Nothing could have been simpler, and one 
felt that the sheep were given the minimum of discomfort and 
fear. As to pain, it was definitely non-existent, every sheep 
being shot with a Greener safety pistol. I have seen a great 
number of sheep shot, and on each occasion the complete absence 
of suffering has been very evident. Among hundreds of other 
places the Greener safety pistol has been used at the Hampshire 
Farmers’ Co-operative abattoir at Southampton for several years, 
and the head slaughterman there, referring to the shooting of 
thousands of sheep by this killer, stated that it had never failed. 


Pics 


All of us who have been sickened with the dying shrieks and 
groans of pigs killed in the ordinary way—with the knife only— 
must be profoundly thankful that they, too, can be painlessly 
killed. 

Professor Linton wrote in the pamphlet before mentioned : 

In some localities pigs are stuck when standing, and are then left to 
wander and stagger about until they eventually fall and die. Anybody 
who has witnessed this operation, can scarcely credit the statement that 
the operation is painless and that unconsciousness is immediate. If a 
stuck pig . . . is rendered unconscious immediately it is stuck, why does 
it continue to scream ? 

Professor, Linton goes on to say (his pamphlet was published in 
1924) : 

. » - Aveterinary surgeon of some age and experience has told me that 
not long ago he saw a pig imperfectly stuck dropped into the scalding tank, 
while, as he expressed it, it was very much alive. 

At the majority of bacon factories pigs are not stunned, and 
in some a terrible system, copied probably from Chicago, is in 
vogue. Mr. Paddison describes it as follows (I do not apologise 
for the length of this quotation as the subject of bacon factories 
is one of the most important in the country at the moment, from 
the humane point of view) : 

The ‘ endless chain’ runs on the outer edge of a triangular elevator 
with a gradual slope, alongside which the pigs were hoisted up the slope. 
Some sixteen to twenty pigs were assembled in a pen adjoining the elevator, 
Each pig was shackled in turn by a short chain noosed round a hind foot, 
and the shackle was attached by a hook to the moving chain which ran 
parallel to the ground 3 to 4 feet above it, until it turned a sharp corner 
and then climbed the slope. Until the corner was turned the pigs were 
dragged along the ground and amongst their companions, the weight of 
the pig tightening the noose of the chain round the foot. A few of the 
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pigs were wedged by other pigs, and had to suffer the pain of the additional 


train on the shackled limb until the obstruction was cleared. When the 


pigs reached the top of the slope they were automatically passed on to a 
bar, below which the slaughtermen awaited them on the ground with their 
knives. ‘After being ‘ stuck’ the pigs, still hanging, were pushed farther 
along the bar. 

The pain suffered by the pigs in hoisting must be very severe, and the 
shrieks and groans were very different in sound from the ordinary squeals 
of pigs when being handled or touched. Only in four cases did the sticking 
rapidly end the pigs’ suffering. In these cases the pigs bled very freely and 
were probably unconscious within a few seconds. In the great majority 
of cases the stick was not quickly effective, and the distressing screams 
continued in every variety of tone. I was standing within a few feet of 
the elevator and of the pig-pen during the whole operation, and I timed 
the duration of suffering of several of the pigs. It was usually twenty 
seconds from attaching to the hoist to sticking, and rather more from sticking 
until the shrieks ceased. It was pitiful to see a few of the pigs immediately 
on being stuck widely opening their mouths several times in a vain attempt 
to express their sufferings. Presumably these animals had been accidentally 
slit in the windpipe when they were stuck, thus rendering it impossible for 
them to utter any sound. 


But while the majority of those connected with these factories 
swear that bacon cannot be made from stunned pigs, and that if 
stunning is insisted upon their trade will be ruined, it is a fact 
that at several factories all the pigs are shot and are made into 


excellent bacon. For example, one firm has shot about 400 pigs 
weekly for thirteen years. The managing director of one well- 
known factory wrote in 1922 as follows : 


During the past ten years our firm have voluntarily adopted the 
humane method on our pigs. Our killings are between 70 and 100 weekly. 
Previously we killed our pigs in the usual way: we have therefore had 
considerable experience in both methods. According to our books, the 
humane method in no way affects financial results. As a matter of fact, 
our business has increased. So far as we can judge, there is only one 
obstacle to the adoption of the humane method, and that is prejudice: . . . 
The whole country is opposed to.cruelty and is becoming moreso; would 
it not be well for the pig trade to take this into account ? The humane 
method saves cruelty ; on this point there is no question. It also saves 
the nuisance to the neighbourhood of the shrieks of the dying pigs. 


At Falkirk and Carlisle slaughter-houses, to mention two 
where I have been lately, all the pigs are killed with humane 
killers, and the superintendents at both places told me that a good 
deal of bacon is made from the carcases. I saw pigs slaughtered 
most humanely at both places, and at Falkirk the superintendent 
said ‘ the pistol was a “‘ God-send ”’ for pigs.’ 

Some slaughtermen are very clever at getting the pigs into a 
corner, and then putting the pistol on their heads, without any 
holding or fuss. Others terrify them by dragging them by the 
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ears, etc., which I dislike seeing very much. One of the most 
humane ways of killing pigs that I have seen was at Ports- 
mouth Workhouse, where three are killed weekly for the inmates, 
The plan was this: The door of the pigstye was opened, and an 
admirable little handcart on four wheels was backed in and the 
tailboard let down. On this tailboard were cross battens, which 
made a good gangway up which the pig walked easily. After 
the pig was in (only one was taken at a time) the little cart 
was drawn to the place of slaughter, where a butcher shot the 
animal in the cart. The tailboard was then let down again 
and the pig pulled out and bled onthe ground. There was nota 
sound from start to finish, and, although I observed all three pigs 
very closely, I could not detect the slightest sign of fear or distress. 

Other excellent ways of holding pigs for shooting are, by a 
rope round the upper jaw, or by a pig trap. The former is cruel 
if the pig is pulled any distance by the rope, but if simply held at 
the door of the stye and there shot is perfectly easy and humane. 

Pig traps such as are used in many of the Dutch, German, and 
Swedish slaughter-houses are excellent. They vary a little in 
design, but the principle is always the same. In shape they are 
rather like a large bath, and they are arranged so that the animal 
cannot turn or twist about, but without holding or tying is kept 
in a proper position for shooting. After shooting, the side of the 
trap falls down and the pig rolls out and is bled. I have seen 
these traps in Amsterdam, the Hague and Utrecht, and also at 
Messrs. Davy’s factory in Sheffield. Messrs. Davy have had a 
‘Schermer ’ trap for about a year, and are highly pleased with it. 
They were good enough to allow me to visit their factory, and I 
saw eighteen pigs of varying sizes up to 40 stone shot with the 
‘Cash’ captive-bolt pistol. There was not the slightest diffi- 
culty in getting the pigs to go into the trap—indeed, the only 
trouble was that some of them came in too fast after each other 
and fouled the trap. I understand that the authorities of Carlisle, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow are going to instal ‘ Schermer ’ traps in 
their slaughter-houses. 


CALVES 


Calves, particularly large ones, are often stunned either with a 
mallet or the flat side of the pole-axe before bleeding ; but this 
is very unsatisfactory, as, apart from blows struck in the wrong 
place, hard hitting is not encouraged for fear of damaging the 
head. It therefore frequently happens that the animal is not 
properly stunned, and ‘comes to’ during the throat-cutting 
which follows. I have seen several calves shot, and it is the easiest 
thing in the world. The animal stands in the ordinary way ; the 
slaughterman steadies it by holding it with a halter and shoots 
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it with a humane killer. A butcher who shoots all his animals 
voluntarily told me lately that a calf’s head is far less damaged 
by shooting than by other methods of stunning. I must add that 
in many places calves are not stunned at all, but simply bled to 
death. 

This paper, which is intended to give a general idea of good and 
bad methods of killing in Great Britain, would be quite incomplete 
if no reference was made to the Jewish method of slaughter. The 
Admiralty Committee before mentioned said, after exhaustive 
inquiry in which they were assisted by Professors Michael Foster 
and Ernest Starling, that 


Until some method is devised and adopted for rendering the animal 
unconscious previous to the ‘ casting’ and throat-cutting operations, the 
Jewish system of slaughtering cattle should not be permitted in any 
establishment under Government control. 


The detailed account of their inquiry, given in the Report, makes 
dreadful reading. 

A reliable man told me that he had seen a bullock brought 
into a public slaughter-house in Scotland take twenty-five minutes 
to cast and kill, and while no doubt this was a particularly terrible 
instance, the fact remains that it can never be anything but very 
terrible and painful to a large and powerful animal to be thrown, 
to have its head prized back, and finally its throat cut. 

I shall never forget witnessing this method. A splendid roan 
bullock, standing in the waiting pen, had a chain thrown round 
its neck, and was then pulled and pushed into the slaughter hall, 
the condition of which was almost indescribable. Cattle in every 
stage towards becoming sides of beef, piles of newly-flayed hides 
and oceans of blood—no wonder that the unfortunate brute 
fought and struggled to the utmost when it found itself in such a 
hell! For utter ruthlessness and complete disregard of suffering 
I think what I saw that day could hardly be equalled. 

I must confess that some cattle, apparently, do not appear 
to mind the blood and horrors of the slaughter-house : some are 
quiet and used to being handled, and I have seen them, when all 
is well arranged, brought in and stunned so quickly that they 
hardly had time to realise their surroundings; but the following, 
taken from the Admiralty Report (‘ Design of Slaughter-houses ’), 
should not be forgotten : 

The animals awaiting slaughter should be spared as far as possible from 
any contact with the sights or smells of the slaughter-house itself. 

There is no point which the Committee have more carefully investi- 
gated than the question as to whether animals do or do not suffer fear from 
this contact, andthe evidence of those best qualified to judge is so con- 
flicting that no absolute verdict can be given. As an animal cannot speak, 
it is impossible to accurately determine to what extent it does or does not 
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suffer from fear, but there is no doubt that cattle especially frequently 
show great reluctance to entering the slaughter chamber, and can. only 
be dragged in by the employment of considerable force. The presumption 
is that what they chiefly object to is the smell of blood; but, whether 
this can be proved or not, it is obviously undesirable from a purely business 
standpoint to run any risk, as it appears to be an established fact that the 
flesh of an animal killed whilst in a state of fear or excitement loses some 
of its palatable and marketable qualities. 

Apart from this, the question is of\such vital importance from the 
standpoint of humanity, that it seems clear that the animal should be 
given the full benefit of the doubt. 

There is no space in this paper to deal with slaughter-houses 
themselves, but it is certain that a great deal of suffering can be 
saved if they are well planned. The waiting pen should be so 
placed that the animals are as far as possible spared from any 
contact with the sights or smells of the slaughter-house itself, 
There should be no corners or awkward places to negotiate 
between the waiting pens and the slaughter-house, and cattle 
should be brought to the killing ring by what is known as a 
‘ straight lead.’ 

I take the following extracts from a pamphlet by that pioneer 
of slaughter reform, Mr. C. Cash : 

Often from fear of falling, cattle become nervously stubborn, Time 

and temper are lost and the slaughterman resorts to harsh treatment. It 
is a painful sight to watch heavy cattle floundering in terrified endeavours 
to stand, and then falling with bruised limbs or, as the author has seen, 
breaking off a horn close to the head. 
Mr. Cash wrote that he was well acquainted with slaughter- 
houses in which he had never seen a bullock keep on its feet 
when roped in for slaughter. What was required was a sound 
and solid floor, smooth in so far as to be free from interstices 
and from harbouring dirt, but with a harsh and gritty surface 
which offers good foothold to man and beast. 

The very excellent slaughter-houses at Chatham, Gosport, and 
Plymouth. victualling yards were the practical outcome of the 
Admiralty Committee’s investigations. Some years ago I saw 
cattle and sheep killed, all with the Greener killer, at Plymouth. 
After the first bullock was brought in, shot and bled, it was at 
once dragged by machinery into a second chamber (non-existent 
in any other place I have yet seen), and the slaughter chamber 
was thoroughly washed down before the next animal was brought 
in. These slaughter-houses were such excellent examples, it 
is unfortunate they are now closed owing to the Navy being fed 
on imported meat.? 


* The Animal Defence Society, Bond Street, London, have built a model 
slaughter-house at Letchworth: The architect, Mr. Stephen Ayling (at the 
request of the Ministry of Health), lent a model and plans which were on view in 
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I hope that those who read this paper will do all in their 
power to give the animals killed for food in this country that 
very elementary measure of justice a painless death. 

About 286 local authorities in England have decided to enforce 
humane slaughtering by adopting the following bye-law (clause 9B 
of the Ministry of Health’s Model Bye-laws) : 

A person shall not in a slaughter-house proceed to slaughter any 
animal until the same shall have been) effectually stunned, and such 
stunning shall be effected with a mechanically-operated instrument, 
suitable and sufficient for the purpose. 

In Southampton this bye-law has been in force since 1916, 
and Dr. Lauder, the medical officer of health, is thoroughly 
satisfied with it after twelve years’ extensive experience. 

May I suggest that those who want to help should get into 
touch with the R.S.P.C.A., the Council of Justice to Animals, or 
the Animal Defence Society, all of whom would gladly give full 
information in reply to any inquiry at their London offices. 
Petitions to local authorities have been of great use in inducing 
them to adopt clause 9B; and everybody, without exception, 
who buys meat should urge butchers to use humane killers if 
they do not already doso. Many friends of my own (in places 
where there is no bye-law) have left recalcitrant butchers and get 
meat only from those who guarantee to use humane killers. 
Many people also get bacon only from firms who kill humanely. 
The public could settle the question to-morrow if they would just 
take the trouble to insist upon being supplied with nothing but 
humanely killed meat. At present many people are ignorant of 
the terrible suffering involved in the usual methods of slaughter, 
and others are so half-hearted in their demands for reform that 
the butchers naturally do not take them seriously. For my own 
part, I think the public are far more to blame than the meat trade 
for the present disgraceful state of affairs. If anyone should 
think that I have overstated the case, all I can say is, let him go 
and see for himself. 

LETTICE MACNAGHTEN. 


Note.—Since this article was written the Humane Slaughtering 
of Animals Bill (Scotland) has been passed. While unfortunately, 
for the moment, pigs are excluded from the scope of the Bill, it is 
an enormous forward move that cattle (from January 1) and 
sheep (from October 1) will have to be stunned with a mechani- 
cally-operated instrument. 
the Ministry’s section at Wembley. Since then, deputations from many local 


authorities have visited the model slaughter-house, and also much information 
about it has been sent to every part of the world. 
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HUMAN NATURE 


THROUGHOUT the British Empire the tenth anniversary of the 
Armistice was dedicated to peace with an impressive depth of 
feeling that was as universal as it was spontaneous. While we 
were still under the spell of this experience President Coolidge’s 
Armistice address, cabled from Washington, struck a strangely 
discordant note. It could hardly be called a peaceful oration, 
Yet, with paradoxical incongruity, amongst statements that were 
conspicuous for the absence of the spirit of conciliation, he gave 
expression to the view, which in modern times has never been 
frankly admitted by any other leading statesman, that ‘ peace 
is coming to be more and more realised as the natural state of 
mankind.’ 

_ The truth of this significant statement has been questioned 
just as definitely (though in a very different spirit) as the political 
implications of his speech, It would be impertinent of me to 
discuss the latter; but the problem of human nature involves 
the consideration of facts of anthropology that come within the 
province of the scientific investigator. The evidence is so definite 
and abundant that it becomes a problem of psychological interest 
to discuss why people persist in denying the fact of man’s innate 
peacefulness. Each of us knows from his own experience that 
his fellows are on the whole kindly and well-intentioned. Most 
of the friction and the discords of our lives, what we call by the 
significant term ‘ disturbances of the peace,’ are obviously the 
result of such exasperations and conflicts as civilisation itself 
creates. Envy, malice, and all uncharitableness usually have 
as the reason for their expression some obstacle in the way of 
attaining an artificial aim, from the pursuit of which primitive 
man is exempt. 

But there are much more impressive reasons than these 
experiences of our daily lives, which by their very obviousness 
and banality are liable to be overlooked and forgotten, for treating 
the Utopias of the Golden Age as something more than poetic 
fictions or the fantasies of sentimental dreamers. 

For more than four centuries travellers have been recording 
the fact that uncultured peoples in Africa, Asia, and America— 
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‘beyond the influence of modern civilisation—are truthful, un- 
aggressive, hospitable, helpful and sympathetic to strangers in 
need, grateful, and plucky in fighting when they have to defend 
themselves. Indeed, the leaders of European thought were so 
impressed by these facts in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries that many noteworthy achievements in 
literature, such as Sir Thomas More’s Utopia and Montaigne’s 
Essays, were directly inspired by the wonder of the new revelation 
of human nature, vouchsafed respectively by the discoveries of 
Christopher Columbus and Pizzaro. The great social and political 
teforms of the eighteenth century were due, above all, to the 
newly recorded anthropological evidence, as Professor Bury so 
clearly explained in his Idea of Progress (1920). The renaissance 
of philosophy, and in fact of learning as a whole, was likewise in 
large measure the direct result of the series of geographical dis- 
coveries and the surprising experience of the geniality of hitherto 
unknown communities of Natural Men. 

Writing in 1517, when the glamour of the discovery of the 
New World was inspiring a new vision of humanity, Erasmus 
gave expression to his reaction in these words: 


From nature man receives a mild and gentle disposition, so prone to 
teciprocal benevolence that he delights to be loved for the pleasure of 
being loved, without any view to interest; and feels a satisfaction in 
doing good, without a wish or prospect of remuneration. This disposition 
todo disinterested good is natural to man, unless in a few instances, where, 
corrupted by depraved desires, which operate like the drugs of Circe’s 
cup, the human being has degenerated to the brute. Hence even the 
common people, in the ordinary language of daily conversation, denomi- 
nate whatever is connected with mutual goodwill, humane; so that the 
word humanity no longer describes man’s nature merely in a physical 
sense, but signifies humane manners, or a behaviour worthy the nature of 
man, acting his proper part in civil society. 


Yet four centuries later it is still a common belief that the 
nobler qualities of mankind are products of civilisation. No one 
questions the fact that there has been a refinement of manners 
and a tremendous increase in comfort and luxury in modern 
times; but it must not be forgotten that warfare and cruelty, 
injustice and brutality, are equally the results of civilisation and 
are not natural modes of behaviour. All men will fight in defence 
of their lives and for the safeguarding of their families ; but the 
causes that provoke such conflicts are the results of departures 
from the original Arcadian manner of living. 

There should be least excuse for citizens of the British Empire, 
of all people, to harbour misunderstanding of human nature. 
For centuries our fellow-countrymen have governed primitive 
peoples in many outlying parts of the world and learned by 
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personal experience to appreciate the true character and the 
good behaviour of Natural Man, A couple of recent experienans 
will perhaps give point to these general remarks. 

In the course of conversation with a colonial adminiatnedis 
who has had more than thirty years’ experience in the adminis- 
tration of the territory most commonly used as a symbol for the 
home of wild men, I asked what he considered the outstanding 
qualities of human nature. He gave the significant answer; 
‘ How else could a couple of English youths, perhaps fresh from 
Oxford or Cambridge, administer a territory as big as Wales, and 
with a large population addicted to the practice of head-hunting, 
if men taken in the bulk were not peace-loving and good- 
natured?’ A young man who is at present governing a popula- 
tion of half a million people in Africa tells me he has only a 
handful of native police to assist him in maintaining order in this 
vast population of savages. Yet the country is happy and peace- 
ful. I might quote many other illustrations of similar experiences 
that have come to my own knowledge by direct contact with the 
people concerned, But I have said enough to remind my readers 
of considerations they should not overlook. 

Yet, even with centuries of such experience on the part of our 
administrators, the claim that the true savage is the very reverse 
of the usual connotation of the word ‘ savage’ is still received 
with widespread incredulity. This scepticism is entertained not 
merely by such of the general public as are lacking in personal 
experience of primitive peoples, but also by scientific men who 
have done field work in anthropology or whose business in life is 
to study human nature. 

For example, in his treatise on Morals in Evolution, a work 
which from its very title bears the implication that morality has 
been evolved within the human family in recent centuries—in 
other words, that the highest morality is not an integral and 
essential disposition or part of human nature—Professor L. T. 
Hobhouse expresses surprise that the character, attainments, 
and social life of people like the Veddahs of Ceylon should be in 
many respects not what one would have expected of one of the 
most primitive races of men, almost without social organisation, 
but with a strongly developed family life, far from deficient in 
the moral qualities upon which higher forms of social life are 
built up. Professor Hobhouse’s comment that this reputation is 
‘not what one would have expected ’ suggests the common form 
of scepticism about the essential character of uneducated human 
nature. It seems to have come as a shock to discover that the 
really primitive groups he chanced to select (as the starting point 
for his story of ethical evolution) should reveal a higher type of 
morality and social probity than perhaps any society that came 
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afterwards. Hence one can sympathise with his feelings, for this 


_ experience was rather a disconcerting way of starting to explain 


the moral uplift. Perhaps I can best allow him to explain in his 
own words the difficulty that met him in embarking on his study 
of moral development. Basing his narrative on the statements 
of the brothers Sarasin, he writes : 


The Veddahs consist of a mere handful of scattered families, living 
sometimes in trees, in the rainy season often in caves, though they are 
capable of making primitive huts. They are hunters, and each Veddah, 
with his wife and family, keeps his hunting-ground for the most part 
scrupulously to himself. These very primitive folk, we read with some 
surprise, are strictly monogamous, and have the saying that nothing but 
death parts husband and wife. 

The looseness of morals which prevails apart from marriage among 
most savages also appears to be rare among these people ; and, though the 
husband is master in his own cave, his wife is well treated, and is in no 
sense a slave. The Veddahs are credited with affection for their children, 
and with attachment to their parents after they have grown up. 


It is impossible to do more than cull extracts from the vast 
mass of writing that corroborates the accuracy of this impression 
and proves that, when free from the disturbing influence of civilisa- 
tion, human behaviour invariably reveals these evidences of peace 
and goodwill. Man was indeed ‘the gentle savage,’ as Pope 
called him in the eighteenth century after reading Lafitau’s 


account of certain North American tribes. But perhaps it would 
be more instructive if I first call attention to the facts which led 
to the revival of interest in this subject within recent years. 

The main credit for this is due to my colleague Mr. W. J. 
Perry. Studying the cultural history of less-developed peoples 
in the Malay Archipelago during the years from 1913 onwards, 
two facts were deeply imprinted upon his mind. In the first 
place, the varying degrees of violent behaviour found among the 
wild peoples in those islands, and the fact that their warfare 
was entirely different both in motive and method from what we 
in Europe are accustomed to call war. But above all he was 
impressed by the remarkable statements made by Dr. Charles 
Hose with reference to the Punans in contrast to the surrounding 
agricultural tribes of Borneo, a people of good physique and high 
intelligence, who are content to live without houses or much in 
the way of clothes, without agriculture or domesticated animals, 
without practically everything that most of us consider so essential 
for existence. In spite of the immense discomfort of.such an 
existence and the anxiety of having to search daily for food 
and to evade the danger from wild animals, the Punans retain 
a cheerfulness and goodwill towards their neighbours, for the 
only parallel to which we have to go back to the classical 
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stories of the Golden Age when men lived an Arcadian existence 
of peace and happiness. 

The example from Borneo is particularly instructive, because 
there are several sharply defined groups of people living side by 
side which present the most striking contrasts one to the other. 
This serves to throw in high relief the peaceful character of the 
cultureless Punan people. Perhaps the point that I want to 
emphasise will emerge most distinctly if I quote Dr. Hose’s own 
description of four of these different peoples—the Sea Dayaks or 
Ibans, the Kayans, the Kenyahs, and the Punans. 

In their book on the Pagan Tribes of Borneo (vol. i., p. 32) 
Drs. Hose and McDougall say of the Sea Dayaks : 


They are a vain, dressy, boastful, excitable, not to say frivolous people— 
cheerful, talkative, sociable, fond of fun and jokes and lively stories; 
though given to exaggeration, their statements can generally be accepted 
as founded on fact; they are industrious and energetic, and are great 
wanderers ; to the last peculiarity they owe the name of Iban. 


The good qualities enumerated above render the Iban an agreeable 
companion and a useful servant. But there is another side to the picture : 
they have little respect for their chiefs, a peculiarity which renders their 
social organisation very defective and chaotic; they are quarrelsome, 
treacherous, and litigious, and the most inveterate head-hunters of the 
country; unlike most of the other peoples, they will take heads for the 
sake of the glory the act brings them and for the enjoyment of the killing ; 
in the pursuit of human victims they become possessed by a furious 
excitement that drives them on to acts of the most heartless treachery 
and the most brutal ferocity. 


The Kayans are widely distributed throughout central Borneo, and 
are to be found in large villages situated on the middle reaches of all the 
principal rivers with the exception of those that run to the north coast. 


They are a warlike people, but less truculent than the Sea Dayaks, 
more staid and conservative and religious, and less sociable. They do not 
wantonly enter into quarrels; they respect and obey their chiefs. 


The Kenyahs are perhaps the most courageous and intelligent of the 
peoples; pugnacious, but less quarrelsome than the Sea Dayak; more 
energetic and excitable than the Kayan; hospitable and somewhat impro- 
vident, sociable and of pleasant manners; less reserved and of more 
buoyant temperament than the Kayan; very loyal and obedient to their 
chiefs ; more truthful and more to be depended upon under all circum- 
stances than any of the other peoples, except possibly the Kayans. 


The Punans . . . are the only people who do not dwell in villages 
established on the banks of the rivers. 


They ‘ cultivate no crops and have no domestic animals. They live 
entirely upon the wild produce of the jungle, vegetable and animal. . . . 
The Punan dwelling is merely a rude low shelter of palm leaves, supported 
on sticks to form a sloping roof which keeps off the rain but very imper: 
fectly, and leaves the interior open on every side.’ 
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A Punan community consists generally of some twenty or thirty adult 
men and women, and about the same number of children. One of the 
older men is recognised as the leader or chief. He has little formally 
defined authority, but rather the authority only that is naturally accorded 
to age and experience and to the fuller knowledge of the tribal history and 
traditions that comes with age. His sway is a very mild one; he dis- 
penses no substantial punishments; public opinion and tradition seem 
to be the sole and sufficient sanctions of conduct among these Arcadian 
bands of gentle wary wanderers. Decisions as to the movements of the 
band are arrived at by open discussion, in which the leader will exercise 
an influence proportioned to his reputation for knowledge and judgment. 


From the point of view of physical development the Punans are among 
the finest of the peoples of Borneo. 


There are no distinctions of upper and lower social strata as among 
the other tribes, and thus the mixture of blood, which in the Kayan and 
Kenyah communities results from the adoption of war captives into the 
lower class, does not occur to them; and they present none of the wide 
diversities of type such as are common in the other tribes, especially 
between the upper and lower social classes. They correspond, in fact, to 
the relatively pure bred upper classes of the other tribes, and present the 
same high standard of physical development and vigour. 


When gathered in friendly talk with strangers, even those whom they 
have every reason to trust, they prefer to remain squatting on their heels, 
rather than to sit down on a mat; and the tension of their muscles, com- 
bined with the still alert watchfulness of their faces, conveys the impression 
that they are ready to leap up and flee away or to struggle for their lives 


at any moment. It is doubtless this alertness of facial expression and 
bodily attitude that gives the Punan something of the air of an untameable 
wild animal. 


In spite of his distrustful expression [which is merely the natural result 
of the fact that. men living as they do must ever be alert to defend them- 
selves against sudden danger] the Punan is a likeable person, rich in good 
qualities and innocent of vices. He never slays or attacks men of other 
tribes wantonly ; he never seeks or takes a head, for his customs do not 
demand it; and he never goes upon the warpath, except when occasion- 
ally he joins a war-party of some other tribe in order to facilitate the 
avenging of blood. But he will defend himself and his family pluckily, if 
he is attacked and has no choice of flight ; and, if anyone has killed one 
of his relatives, he will seek an opportunity of planting a poisoned dart in 
his body. In a case of this kind all the Punans of a large area will aid one 
another in obtaining certain information as to the identity of the offender; 
and any one of them will avenge the injury to his people, if the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. They do not avenge themselves indiscriminately 
on all or any member of the offender’s village or family, but they will 
postpone their vengeance for years, if the actual offender cannot be reached 
more promptly. 

That the Punans will not allow the slaying of any one of their number 
to go unavenged on the person of the slayer is well known to all the people 
of the country, and this knowledge does much to give them immunity 
from attack. 

Their only handicrafts are the making of baskets, mats, blow-pipes, 
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and the implements used for working the wild sago; but in these and in 
the use of the blow-pipe they are very expert. All other manufactured 
articles used by them—clothes, swords, spears—are obtained by barter 
from the other peoples. Unlike all the other peoples, they have no form 
of sepulture, but simply leave the corpse of a comrade in the rude shelter 
in which he died. They sing and declaim rude melancholy songs or dirges 
with peculiar skill and striking effect. 

Each man has usually one wife. We know of no instances of polygyny 
amongst them; though we know of cases in which a Punan woman has 
become the second wife of a man of some other tribe.. On the other hand, 
polyandry occurs, generally in cases in which a woman married to an 
elderly man has no children by him. They desire many children, and large 
families are the rule ; a family with as many as eight or nine children is no 
rarity. 

Marriage is for life, though separation by the advice and direction of 
the chief, or by desertion of the man to another community, occurs. 


I am indebted to Dr. Hose for permission to make these 
extensive quotations from his writings. The reader who desires 
fuller information will find an excellent summary of it in his book 
Natural Man (1926). His description of the amiable character 
of the Punans is not a unique record. It is in substantial agree- 
ment, as I have already indicated, with the independent accounts 
of the Veddahs of Ceylon and many other peoples that have been 
given by Professor Seligman, the brothers Sarasin, and hosts of 
other writers. 

The peoples of the world who are not civilised—+.e., do not 
practise agriculture and therefore belong to what Mr. Perry 
calls ‘the food-gathering’ stage—include representatives of 
many races, and some of them are found in every continent: 
Negritos of the Congo Basin and adjoining region ; Bushmen of 
South Africa ;' Veddahs of Ceylon; Pre-Dravidian jungle tribes 
of Southern India ; Semang of Malay (Negrito) ; Sakai, Senoi, 
Jakun of Malaya (Australoid) ; Andaman Islanders (Negrito) ; 
Kubu of Sumatra; Punan and allied tribes of Borneo; a food- 
gathering tribe of the Aru Islands, west of New Guinea ; Negritos 
of the Philippines; Negritos of New Guinea; Australians ; 
the now extinct Tasmanians; Eskimo; the Dene of the Mac- 
kenzie Basin (Canada); the Salish of British Columbia; the 
Northern Ojibway; the Paiute of Nevada; the Indians of 
California ; the peoples of Tierra del Fuego; the Lapps; the 
Samoyedes ; and the Ostiaks of Siberia. 

One might quote detailed reports upon every one of these 
peoples made by hundreds of investigators, ancient and modern, 
describing their high morality and genial qualities, except when 
they have been provoked by peoples threatening their food 
supplies or raiding them for human sacrifice. Then they defend 
themselves or adopt the habits of violence from immigrant 
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One might go on quoting the surprised statements 
of traveller after traveller concerning these uncivilised, or what 
Mr. Perry calls ‘ food-gathering,’ peoples ; but it would become 
a tedious repetition of the virtues of peace and goodwill, and at 
the same time an ever-present readiness to resent by force any 
attempt to disturb this happy state of affairs. 

If the spirit of wonder and incredulity is still alive in respect 
of these narratives, it is not for want of reiteration for four cen- 
turies by many, if not most, of the famous philosophers and poli- 
tical economists. For the discovery of the New World stirred 
the imaginations of men in the sixteenth century and set them 
thinking deeply on human nature. But it took two more cen- 
turies, and the frequent stimulus of fresh discoveries and fuller 
reports of the behaviour of native peoples, before the new ferment 
leavened the whole mass of political thought, and the thinking 
found expression in the political action that revolutionised 
society and ‘statesmanship in the eighteenth century. 

Numerous philosophers from the time of Sir Thomas More 
down to modern times have had glimpses of the truth ; and several 
modern writers, such as Mr. E. J. Payne (The Cambridge Modern 
History, I. ‘ Renaissance,’ 1903, p. 56), Professor J. L. Myres 
(British Association Report, 1909, p. 589), and Professor Bury 
(The Idea of Progress, 1920), have referred to the profound effects 
of the new geography upon the renaissance of learning and upon 
political thought and practice. The progress of geographical 
exploration continued for more than three centuries to provide 
new examples of peaceful peoples to force students of human 
society again and again to return to the examination of facts 
that seemed so amazingly incredible. 

The son of one of Captain Cook’s fellow-travellers, George 
Forster, impressed upon his generation the fact that many of 
the peoples of Oceania were ‘ Pacific’ in the double sense of 
that word. Chamisso, who travelled in the Pacific Ocean during 
the years 1815 to 1818, ‘ protested most vigorously against the 
term savage in its application to the South Sea Islanders.’ 
‘Wherever the South Sea Islanders can be accused of corruption 
of morals, this seems to me to bear indication not of savagery 
but of over-civilisation.’ 

Similar statements might be quoted by the score from later 
writers with reference to many other peoples, not only in the 
Pacific, but also in the neighbouring lands of Papua, Australia, 
Tasmania, the Malay Archipelago, and in fact the whole Pacific 
littoral. Did not the ancient Chinese philosopher Lao-Tze say 
of primitive men: ‘ They loved one another without knowing 
that to do so was Benevolence: they were honest and. leal- 
hearted without knowing it was Loyalty: they employed the 
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services of one another without thinking they were receiving 
or conferring any gift.’ ? 

In this article I have been concerned, not with theories or 
speculations about imaginary Utopias, but with an insistence 
upon the need for recognising the established facts of human 
nature. The interpretation of the significance of this evidence 
as a guide in practical politics is a very different matter. Such 
widespread misunderstanding has been revealed in the criticisms 
of the writings of my colleagues (especially W. J. Perry, ‘ The 
Peaceful Habits of Primitive Communities’: Hibbert Journal, 
1917) and myself upon this subject that I must refer to some of 
the issues involved. The proof that man is by nature peaceful 
and well-behaved suggests the possibility of eliminating from 
civilisation the factors that provoke conflict and violence. Unless 
one admits the fundamental decency of mankind, it is clearly 
useless to strive after schemes for the attainment of peace and 
goodwill. These virtues cannot be created unless they are 
already in being, if at times they may lie latent. But we can 
remove the obstacles that prevent their full expression. 

In insisting upon the peacefulness of primitive men I am not 
enrolling myself under the banner of those sentimental humani- 
tarians who pretend to be so dissatisfied with civilisation as to 
wish for its destruction, or at any rate to cut themselves off from 
it and return to the simple life. History records many such 
experiments on the part of crazy visionaries, who fail to realise 
how indispensable the most elementary comforts of civilisation 
become to most of those who have been brought up in a civilised 
State. 

It may perhaps be objected that the behaviour of savages has 
no sort of bearing upon the problems of statesmanship. But if 
Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Baldwin, Lord Cecil, and other statesmen find 
it necessary to call in human nature as an integral part of their 
arguments, it becomes the business of students of human nature 
to insist upon an exact presentation of the evidence. 

Statements that appeared in the Press during the week 
following Armistice Sunday revealed a remarkable consensus of 
opinion among British statesmen and publicists as to the steps 
which should be taken to allow the innate peacefulness and reason- 
ableness of men to find expression. The Prime Minister discussed 
the unfortunate misunderstandings that too often mar the 
relationships between the United States of America and Great 
Britain, and expressed the opinion that only freer personal 
intercourse between statesmen upon the two sides of the Atlantic 
can prevent such disastrous results. Lord Lee of Fareham and 
the editors of several of our leading journals gave expression to the 
same idea. 
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Speaking at a meeting of the League of Nations Union in 
_ Johannesburg on November 16, General Smuts, the enlightened 
statesman who has always aimed at seeing things as they are 
and seeing them whole, expressed his views in these significant 
words : 


The real cause of the war was that something was wanting in the 
machinery of human government. There was no machinery by which 
statesmen could meet round a table and come to a settlement. That was 
where the screw was loose that brought about the awful calamity which 
had been the worst disaster in human history. 


As Mr. J. L. Garvin expressed it in the Observer, ‘ in vital things 
there is no real substitute for personal contact.’ 

In this fact lies the chief hope of such institutions as the 
League of Nations. The drafting of treaties and pacts is a matter 
of minor importance in comparison with the periodical meeting 
of statesmen inspired by the definite purpose of preventing 
misunderstandings that represent the roots of strife. 


G. Exrrot SMITH. 
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GpyniA, the port at present under construction and nearing 
completion upon the lagoon of Dantzig, is among the most 
remarkable things in the Europe of our time. It is also one of 
the things to which the west of Europe, which it so nearly con- 
cerns, is paying insufficient attention—at least, insufficient 
attention on the part of the public. Those whose business it is to 
follow foreign policy and to consider the international relations 
of the next few years know all about it, of course, and are not only 
anxiously watching its construction, but estimating its chances of 
success and its effect upon the new frontiers. But I find that the 
educated public as a whole, in the West, and certainly in England, 
is hardly aware of what is going on. 

Briefly, the situation is this. 

When Poland lay still partitioned and subject to three alien 
Governments, before the Treaty of Versailles, her products for 
export, and the imports required by the country, followed three 
artificial avenues. I use the phrase ‘ artificial avenues’ in the 
sense of avenues other than those which Polish imports and 
exports would naturally follow if left to no more than economic 
laws and not ‘ canalised ’ by political restrictions. 

The greater part of Poland, being under Russia, was com- 
pelled by the Russian tariff system and railway and water 
transport to import and export largely through the Baltic 
ports east of East Prussia, or through the Black Sea ports. 
That part of Poland which was under Prussia was ‘ canalised’ 
by an excellent system of communications to all the German 
ports, but mainly to Stettin and ports west thereof. For one 
of the main industrial regions, that of Silesia, these lines thus 
taken through Germany were natural enough ; for the rest, they 
were artificial. 

The small part under the control of Austria exported and 
imported through the Austro-Hungarian system. 

Now, Poland is, very roughly speaking, the basin of the 
Vistula ; the extreme west is an exception, and notably Silesia (I 
mean, that part of Silesia restored to Poland by the Treaty) ; but 
even Silesia, certainly Lodz, Poznan also, though it be so near the 
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new frontiers, would naturally use the axis of the Vistula and its 
_ basin for their conveyance of export and import; there is no 
geographical accident to prevent such use, no high watershed or 
natural difficulty in transport. 

Dantzig, at the mouth of the Vistula, or rather, on dead water 
in a part of its delta, was the port for all the Vistula region—that 
is, for the most productive and essential part of Poland. Before 
the unnatural conditions of the partition were imposed, while the 
smaller trade of earlier times in Europe still followed its lines of 
least resistance, Dantzig was the necessary gate of Poland. In 
race and culture it was German, but no one bothered much about 
that before modern nationalism arose in the wake of the French 
Revolution. Dantzig lived by Polish trade and was the flourish- 
ing market and place of entry and transhipment for the vast 
plains of the Vistula basin. Thus, in his aggressive war against 
the legitimate heir of the Swedish Royal family, who had been 
elected to the throne of Poland, Gustavus Adolphus made it 
his first business to seize Dantzig ; and, indeed, for centuries it 
was a commonplace that Dantzig, theoretically subordinate to 
the Polish Republic, was the key to all Polish commerce. Poland 
had no other natural outlet to the sea. 

After the war the advice given by the Council of Ambassadors 
that Dantzig should be incorporated into the new Poland was 
overriden by the more powerful force of the banks served by the 
politicians ; but the port was not allowed to remain, as it had 
been for so long, an integral part of Prussia and, therefore, of the 
new German Reich created by Bismarck. The town and a certain 
small part of the surrounding country were turned into a free city, 
with a currency and Government of its own, and under the tutelage 
of the League of Nations. 

The situation was absurd and anomalous, because it threatened 
to undo all the work done in that restoration of Poland which 
was and remains the keystone of all the new arrangement of 
Europe and the most necessary condition of peace. Dantzig 
could, if nationalist feeling were allowed to overcome economic 
advantage, put grave difficulties in the way of Polish commerce. 
It held the one natural outlet for Polish goods and the one entry 
for what Poland needed. 

At first it looked as though such friction would not only arise, 
but become worse as time went on. Happily money talked, and 
the anomaly was softened down. Tariffs between Poland and the 
free city were waived, transit was made easy, and the immediate 
effect of the new policy was a vast increase in the trade of what 
had been a dwindling and heavily handicapped port. The change 
can be illustrated in the briefest form by noting that the trade of 
the port of Dantzig was multiplied by four under the new régime, 
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and, to judge by the curve of imports and exports, bids fair to 
rise to higher multiples still. 

Meanwhile the newly liberated Polish State was not content 
to leave its keys in the hands of others. Hence the project of 
Gdynia. Gdynia was designed through the necessity under which 
the Polish State lay of guaranteeing that economic freedom with- 
out which political freedom cannot survive. Whether the new port 
will hurt Dantzig or not may be discussed later ; but at any rate, 
the main motive in the original project of it was the determination 
to undo the anomaly created by the Peace Treaty and give 
Poland a port of her own, on her own soil, and entirely under her 
own control. 

At first sight the creation of such a port did not seem easy. 
In order to understand how difficult it seemed and how unlikely 
it appeared that success should be attained, we must consider 
the conditions of the very narrow seaboard allotted to Poland by 
whatever Powers, financial and political, botched up the Peace 
settlement. 

That seaboard was limited by the very simple rule followed— 
to the best of their ability—-by those who were responsible for the 
new frontiers in this part of the world—+.e., on the eastern fron- 
tiers of the Reich. This rule was to leave to the restored State 
all those districts in which a clear Polish majority could be shown, 
but to give Prussia the benefit of every doubt and to avoid as far 
as possible the subjection of a German-speaking majority, even 
in a petty district, to the Government of Warsaw. I say ‘as far 
as possible.’ There were here and there anomalous ‘ pockets’ 
inevitable in the mosaic of Eastern Europe, but in the main the 
rule was followed. 

Now along the Baltic coast from a point where it is crossed by 
longitude 17° E. of Greenwich the original German settlements 
were maritime. They were the estates of the Teutonic order, 
carved out of lands Slavonic in character, with a native population 
working for a few lords, or they were harbour towns founded by 
German merchants and seamen. Such was Dantzig; such was 
Kénigsberg. But these islands of German speech and culture lay 
in the midst of a Slav mass everywhere surrounding them, even 
after the German push eastward had begun at the opening of the 
Middle Ages. This Slav (in the neighbourhood of the Vistula delta 
this Polish) mass reached the sea. There are, west of the Dantzig 
bay, ten miles of almost unmixed Polish blood and tradition along 
the seacoast ; if we count from the time before the partition, far 
more. With the best will in the world it was impossible for the 
politicians to put this purely Polish population back under Prus- 
sian rule without the certitude of such explosions as would make 
future peace impossible. Therefore this narrow belt of coast, the 
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narrowest to which it could be whittled down, was allotted to 


Poland. Happily it included not only the few miles of exposed 


Baltic coast, but a fairly long stretch—nearly thirty miles—of the 
coast within the shelter of Hela Spit. Much of this inner piece is 
too shallow to be of service ; but just at a point before the main 
shelter loses its effect there lay, upon the land-locked shore, 
a site most exceptionally favourable for the creation of a port; 
and it will perhaps prove a blessing in disguise to Poland, there- 
fore to the stability of her independence, and therefore to 
the assurance of European peace, that Dantzig was not put, 
even federally, within the Polish frontiers, since that decision 
led to the rise of Gdynia, where all combines to produce, under 
the conditions of to-day, a harbour far more serviceable than 
Dantzig. 

Fortune has favoured Poland greatly in this matter, and the 
most intelligent use has been made of the gift of fortune. It will 
usually be found when the tide has turned in the history of a 
nation, and when after a period of disasters it is entering a period 
of power, that even the details of circumstance thus combine in 
its favour. 

With the modern powers of European civilisation over Nature 
there is nothing to prevent the building of a great artificial 
harbour anywhere, and nothing to prevent its success as a harbour 
save miscalculation upon the part of the contractors, or designers, 
or Governments concerned. Thus, if Dover is so difficult to use, 
it is because of a miscalculation of the effect this great mass of 
masonry would have upon the tidal stream running past the 
Forelands. But after the original experiment of Cherbourg there 
has followed one great example after another, all of which have 
shown the new opportunities that we have of building a harbour 
wherever we will, and ceasing to be dependent, as our fathers 
were, upon the accidents of Nature. Portland is a very fine 
example, and among the latest Casablanca. 

But there are certain conditions which make the creation of 
one of these new great artificial harbours easier, cheaper, and more 
rapid. These are, one, that the sea bottom into which the jetties 
are built out shall, while deep enough to give draught for the 
largest vessels, shelve gradually ; so that no very great height 
of wall has to be built even in the very outermost portions of the 
breakwaters. Another is security of foundation. Another is the 
general calmness of the sea in which the work has to be under- 
taken. Another is the ease of excavation of the soil, for the 
formation of the internal basin and docks. Another is easy 
approach for rail transport. Another is the absence, or relative 
weakness, of tides and currents. Another is low and level ground 
about the site, itself also easily excavated and thus permitting an 
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indefinite extension of dock space should the future expansion of 
_ trade demand it. 

Now all these conditions are present together in the case of 
Gdynia, and there is perhaps no other modern harbour in which 
they are thus present in combination. 

The site chosen for the new port is one where the 10-metre 
contour line comes sufficiently close to shore to permit good draught 
of water at the entrances to the harbour without special excava- 
tion, and yet far enough from the shore to give an ample outer 
harbour exterior to the docks and quays of a good half square 
mile between the external breakwaters and the old shore line. 

The approach to the new harbour is sufficiently deep, though 
the shore shelves very gradually, not unlike in contours to that of 
the Bight of Sussex. The 10-fathom line is nearly 3000 yards 
from the old shore, and over 2500 from the outer breakwaters of 
the new harbour. But just outside these breakwaters there is a 
natural depth of close on 6 fathom. Within the breakwaters it 
has been necessary to dredge, as there is a depth of under 5 
fathom. The depth aimed at throughout the new harbour, its 
approaches, and the quays is one of about 11 metres, which 
means, roughly, 54 fathom. 

The sea bottom upon which the concrete blocks stand is firm. 
The coast is exceptionally protected. A heavy wind from the 
east will raise a good deal of sea blown down the whole length of 
the lagoon, but there is only one sector of somewhat over four 
points of the compass from which a gale can raise such a sea. In 
all other directions the entry to Gdynia is sufficiently sheltered 
by land. 

The distance from the breakwaters to the sheltering arm of 
land which ends at the point of Hela is about 10 nautical miles, 
bearing some 30° N. of E., and the new harbour is naturally 
protected from seas of any weight through more than three- 
quarters of the compass. So long as the wind is N. of E. 30 N., 
or south of S.E. true, there is calm water outside. The inter- 
vening sector can produce heavy seas in proportion to the 
northerliness of the wind ; with a wind somewhat N. of E. there is 
60 odd miles of water in which the waves can gather strength, 
and even with the wind due east there is over 40 miles. It is 
true that this great bay of Dantzig is shallow, but no shallower 
than the North Sea; and we know what the North Sea can be 
between the mouths of the Scheldt and the Thames. We may 
say, then, that for general purposes the harbour is naturally 
sheltered over a good deal more than three-quarters of the circle, 
and is only subject to heavy seas when the wind blows within a 
sector of some four points, or 45°, and that from a quarter whence 
heavy gales are not common. 
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It was this configuration of the land which gave Dantzig a 
special security in the old days, when men could only use natural 
harbours, and had not the modern facility of constructing large 
artificial ones ; but the security is greater in the case of modern 
Gdynia than ever it was in the case of old Dantzig ; for the point 
of Hela lies 65° N. of E. from the entrance to Dantzig Harbour, 


and you can get heavy seas there from a sector of some nine . 


points. 

It must further be noted that the sheltered sea upon which 
Gdynia is rising makes the building of the new breakwaters easier, 
and the labour upon them more continuous than it could be ona 
more open coast. 

Facility of construction is also remarkable on the land side. 
All the valley and plain lying round the new town of Gdynia 
between the low hills is flat and composed of that same friable 
soil which marks the shore and which lends itself with such 
exceptional facility to digging and dredging, and in this the site 
of the new port is an exception upon this coast line. For that 
line is bounded along most of its length by low hills, but here at 
Gdynia there is a break in them. They recede, and a level 
V-shaped valley some 2 miles in breadth runs back into the 
country. 

But though the plain is so admirably suited for excavation, 
it is in no danger of silting up. The only waterway running 
through it is a brook called the Kielau, but this tiny watercourse 
can have no effect in filling up the new basins. That is a singular 
advantage, comparable to the advantage enjoyed by Cherbourg 
and Portland on our own side, as also by Fishguard and Newlyn 
and Dover. But Gdynia has the great further advantage of a 
tideless sea. The level of the water in the Baltic, and therefore 
in the Dantzig Haff, varies somewhat according to the per- 
sistency of direction in the winds, the melting of the ice in the 
Baltic, and in the rivers feeding it, and upon the ice and snow 
fields feeding those rivers. But it never varies greatly from the 
charted soundings. 

There arises the question which was mentioned in the earlier 
part of this article—whether Gdynia is a threat to Dantzig or no. 
I will sum up the arguments, both political and economic, as 
briefly as I may, and ask the reader to judge. 

On the one hand there is the fact that Gdynia was originally 
proposed because the Occidental Powers had refused Dantzig to 
Poland. We may presume that the new port would not have been 
constructed, or at any rate not so soon, had Dantzig been united 
with Poland under a reasonable arrangement ; as, for instance, 
a federal status with local independence but without the right to 
put up a tariff or otherwise interfere with that power of entry and 
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export which is, for Poland, a matter of life and death. It may 
reasonably be presumed that, if Dantzig had been thus naturally 
allied with Poland by international agreement from the beginning, 
some new port would have come into existence sooner or later, 
because the expanding trade of Poland and the necessity so great 
a State would have for national shipping upon the Baltic would 
ultimately demand it. But at any rate, Gdynia has come into 
existence as early as it has because the Dantzig problem was 
solved, or half solved, after the fashion we know. 

That is almost the only, ax certainly far the strongest, 
argument in favour of those who regard the new port as a menace 
to Dantzig and a sort of challenge to the international settlement 
following the Great War. 

On the other hand, we must set these facts: the export and 
import trade of Poland must increase rapidly in the nature of 
things, short of such a disturbance of the peace as we cannot 
believe the Western Powers would allow. The port of Dantzig 
is working at present up to its full capacity, having, as I have 
said, multiplied its trade by 4 since the new settlement of Poland. 
It is a river port, with comparatively little dock accommodation. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that, were Polish trade 
compelled to depend upon Dantzig alone, it would be easy to 
increase accommodation almost indefinitely in the plain which 
lies to the west of the port. 

Further, it must be remarked that Gdynia, starting fresh, 
enables the extra port accommodation which Poland needs to be 
equipped in the cheapest fashion with the most modern machinery. 
- It is one thing to transform an old port, based upon a narrow, 
winding river, and to furnish in the best and most recent fashion a 
new port, with a large outer harbour and plenty of quay room. 

Into the building of Gdynia there also enters the question of 
an*unhampered railway. The railway built while this port of 
Poland was under Prussian domination naturally follows the 
Vistula valley to Dantzig. It then proceeds along the coast of 
the Haff, where there was no question in the old days of a port ; 
and, though Dantzig is not the terminus, all the active com- 
mercial work of the line ended at Dantzig, and there was no 
reason why a railway should follow any other route. 

Now the separation of Dantzig from Poland under the arrange- 
ment of the Peace, after the Great War, left the railway approach 
to any purely Polish port north of Dantzig dependent upon this 
line which runs through the territory of the free city. Traffic 
could only come by rail from Poland through Dantzig and then 
on into Poland again. At present Gdynia is still served by this 
railway alone for commercial purposes. But it is a step impera- 
tively dictated by the most elementary prudence that}the Poles 
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should create a new railway to Gdynia which shall pass entirely, 
through their own uncontrolled territory. And when that line 
comes into existence, engineered through the rolling country to: 
the west of the Haff, instead of following the natural flat approach 
by the seaboard, it will be yet another example of the way in’ 
which the most obvious economic tendency is contradicted in our 
time by the demands of nationalism. For if the Western Govern- 
ments had not made this exceedingly complicated pattern of a 
Polish belt, a free city, and then beyond it an isolated island of 
East Prussia (each with its own currency and until lately each 
with its own tariff), a new and artificial railway approach to the 
sea of this kind would never have been thought of. 

It is both difficult and premature to talk in any detail of the 
political effect which the new port may have. But there are 
certain elementary points in connexion with it which are so 
obvious that it seems astonishing they have been hitherto so 
little considered in our Press. 

The first and most obvious political effect is the upsetting of 
the very short-sighted calculation that depriving Poland of the 
Port of Dantzig would suffice to keep that country in tutelage 
for the future. 

The settlement made after the war was made in a spirit 
inimical to Poland, and everything was done to make the western 
frontier as favourable as possible to our late enemies and to 
concede as little as could be to the Poles. Yet it ought to have 
occurred to those who were thus planning the restriction of the 
new country that the chances of a second port being built were 
very great. They ought even to have made certain that such a 
port would be built. That they did not do so is on a par with 
most of the rest that was done by the insufficient men to 
whom such great issues were left. The attempt to hold Poland 
through Dantzig has had an effect exactly contrary to that 
intended by its authors. It has endowed Poland with a much 
larger new port of its own. 

The second point in connexion with Gdynia is the effect the 
building of it will have upon what is called in Prussia ‘ the Polish 
corridor.’ Polish access to the sea was limited in the treaty of 
settlement to the narrowest possible belt. It was impossible to 
leave the district in the hands of Prussia without contradicting 
so flagrantly the principles upon which a new organisation of 
Europe was being attempted as to be more than opinion would 
have tolerated. Nevertheless, this setting free of a Polish popula- 
tion from a detested alien dominion has remained a standing 
grudge with the old masters of the place and their sympathisers 
abroad. There are very great numbers in Prussia itself (as is 
natural), but also (what is more remarkable) many in Western 
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_ Europe, who seem to think that the reoccupation by Prussia of 


the Polish littoral will be something at once facile and necessary 
in the near future. 

Now, even had there been no new work undertaken in this 
belt, any attempt to reimpose Prussian rule upon the Polish 
population there would mean a European war. But with Gdynia 
the thing becomes impossible. The chief outlet for Polish trade 
in purely Polish territory cannot be dealt with as a few small 
villages and market towns might have been. The more familiar 
the use of the Port of Gdynia becomes to Western commerce the 
more hopeless will grow the policy of ‘ rectifying the frontier’ 
here. We have in this case what we have along the whole line 
from the Baltic to the Carpathians, and that is an increasing 
difficulty with every year that passes in upsetting the settlement. 
But though any attempt to upset the settlement would, as I have 
said, lead to a European war—inevitably—yet the certitude is 
stronger in the neighbourhood of Gdynia than upon any point in 
Silesia.or Posnania. For to strike at Gdynia would be to menace 
directly the economic life of Poland. 

It remains to be seen whether a further strength in the Polish 
position here will not be added by the use of Gdynia as a free 
port. The position is central, it makes an excellent point of 
exchange, it has the advantages of permanently safe access, and 
of being free from ice. However, the development of a port as a 
maritime exchange or as a place of call is a matter so much less 
calculable than its development as a gate for import and export, 
and as a terminus, that the future value of Gdynia in this respect 
remains conjectural. What is not conjectural but certain is that 
the West of Europe will wake up in a year or two to the presence 
of a new port in the Baltic more central, larger, and better 
equipped than any other; and that, with the presence of that 
port, the political situation of Poland will be something which 
was not allowed for a short nine years ago. 

H. BEttoc. 
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ISANDHLWANA: 
JANUARY 22, 1879 


THE annexation of the Transvaal by England in 1877 brought 
with it an unwelcome heritage in the shape of territorial disputes 
with border tribes, and particularly a quarrel over a question of 
boundary between the Boers and the Zulus to the east. A com- 
mission, appointed in 1878 to consider the opposing claims, had 
reported in favour of the Zulus, but the High Commissioner for 
- South Africa, in giving his decision, considered that any con- 
cession made should be contingent upon acceptance by the Zulus 
of certain conditions, chief among these being the disbandment of 
the formidable Zulu army. A communication, in reality an 
ultimatum, to this effect was transmitted to the Zulu deputies on 
December 11, 1878. No reply having been received by the end 
of the year, it was decided to compel the compliance of the Zulus 
by force of arms. The invasion of Zululand was to be made by 
three main columns, advancing—with the royal kraal of Ulundi 
as the common goal—from the lower Tugela, from Rorke’s Drift, 
and from Utrecht respectively. The command of the Centre 
Column, to advance eastwards from Rorke’s Drift, and consisting 
of some 1600 Europeans and 2500 natives, was given to Colonel 
Glynn, of the 1st Battalion of the 24th Regiment. The country 
to be invaded was some 15,000 square miles in extent, roadless 
and unmapped, inhabited by the most martial race of savages in 
the world, many of whom were armed with rifles and all trained 
and disciplined in a highly perfected military organisation. 

The bulk of the fighting strength of the Centre Column was 
provided by the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the 24th Regiment, 
now the South Wales Borderers. These two battalions, be it 
noted, were not raw young soldiers straight from home. Both of 
them had been for some time in South Africa and had done fine 
service in the native wars which are commemorated in the first 
two years of the battle honour borne by the regiment: ‘ South 
Africa, 1877-78-79.’ Almost exactly thirty years before the 
black day of Isandhlwana the 24th Regiment had suffered terrible 
losses at Chillianwallah. Now, a few days before crossing the 
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Zulu frontier the officers of the 1st Battalion, having a few bottles 
of wine left, invited the officers of the 2nd to dinner, when the 
toast was given: ‘ May we not get into such a mess and have 
better luck next time.’ Only a few days later, of the 1st Battalion 
officers who drank the toast not one was left alive, and of those 
of the 2nd Battalion five officers were killed. 

On Friday January 10, 1879, the Centre Column was encamped 
on the right bank of the Buffalo River at Rorke’s Drift, entering 
Zululand on the following day. The General Officer Commanding, 
Lord Chelmsford, with bis staff, accompanied this column. Very 
little opposition was encountered, but the necessity for close 
reconnaissance and for minor forays, and the roadless nature of 
the country, imposed a slow rate of progress, so that it was not 
until the 20th that the column approached Isandhlwana Hill, 
about a dozen miles from Rorke’s Drift. The hill had been visited 
three days earlier by Lord Chelmsford during a reconnaissance, 
and, as fuel was obtainable in the vicinity, he selected it as the 
next halting place for the column. 

The remarkably shaped and ill-starred hill of Isandhlwana 
formed a conspicuous landmark, its greatest length being from 
north to south. In shape it bore a curious resemblance to a 
sphinx or lion couchant. The highest part of the hill, or the head 
of the animal, was to the south, and still further to the south was a 
small stony hill or kopje, beyond which the ground was extremely 
rugged and broken. The ground to the north was similar in 
character, so that the terrain north and south, together with the 
great mass of the hill, formed a barrier pierced merely by the 
track which crossed the neck uniting Isandhlwana with the 
kopje. The western side of the hill—the right flank of the sphinx 
or lion—was precipitous. The other side or flank sloped down to 
an open plain which extended to a distance of some eight miles. 
This plain, which was much intersected by watercourses, was 
about four miles wide and was bounded by low rolling hills. The 
view from the camp to the east—that is to say, towards ‘ the 
front,’ although in savage warfare every direction is really 
‘ front ’—was therefore extensive, but was much more limited to 
the right and to the left. 

Here the column went into camp on the eastern side of the 
hill. No entrenchments of any kind were dug. Protection was 
arranged for by a chain of vedettes from two to three miles dis- 
tant, and by an infantry outpost line closer in. Good as the posi- 
tion might have been against European troops, it was by no 
means so against Zulus, accustomed from childhood to jump from 
crag to crag and to charge up hill with an agility surprising to a 
white man. On the 21st a field officer of the 24th Regiment, 
being on duty with the picquets, remarked to a staff officer that 
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the broken ground was no protection against Zulus and that there 
was no picquet in rear. The same day the adjutant of the ist 
Battalion remarked to the same field officer, who was anxiously 
looking out to his front: ‘I know what you are thinking of, by 
your face, sir; you are abusing this camp, and you are quite 
right. These Zulus will charge home, and with our small numbers 
we ought to be in laager, or at any rate be prepared to stand 
shoulder to shoulder.’ 

Early the following morning two parties, consisting respec- 
tively of 150 mounted troops and two battalions of natives, were 
sent out on a reconnaissance in force. Late that night news was 
brought back from this body to say that a force of Zulus had been 
observed and that reinforcements would be required before an 
attack upon them would be possible. Lord Chelmsford therefore 
gave orders that at daybreak a force consisting of some mounted 
infantry, six companies of the 2nd Battalion 24th Regiment, 
and four guns should leave Isandhlwana in support. The force 
left camp at 4 a.m. on the 22nd and was accompanied by Lord 
Chelmsford and his staff, the troops then remaining at Isandhl- 
wana being as follows : 


30 Mounted infantry for vedettes. 

80 Mounted volunteers and police. 

70 Royal Artillery with two guns. 
5 Companies Ist Battalion 24th Regiment. 
xr Company 2nd Battalion 24th Regiment. 
4 Companies of Natal Native Contingent. 

10 Native pioneers. 


In all about 670 regulars, 110 Colonials, 900 natives. 

Before leaving, Lord Chelmsford sent orders to Colonel Durn- 
ford, R.E., who was behind at Rorke’s Drift with a subsidiary 
column of natives, to advance at once to Isandhlwana with his 
mounted natives and rocket battery, and, as senior officer, to take 
command of the camp. This, till his arrival, was left in charge 
of Lieut.-Colonel Pulleine, 2nd Battalion 24th Regiment, who 
received orders in writing that, in the absence of the force then 
starting, he was to keep the vedettes far advanced, but the line 
of infantry outposts was to be drawn in closer ; and if attacked 
he was to act on the defensive. The general situation of the 
Centre Column was, therefore, that it was split into two separate 
- parts, one acting offensively out in front, the other tied to the 
camp. With the former was not only the General Officer Com- 
manding, but also the column commander ; the latter portion 
was temporarily under an officer who was to be relieved by 
another new to the situation, and who, as a matter of fact, 
differed as to the interpretation of the orders given to the officer 
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he relieved. Not only had the camp at Isandhlwana been 
weakened by the despatch of a large fraction of its strength, but 
there was no co-ordination between the two portions into which 
the whole column had now been divided. 

The operations of that portion of the force, with which was 
Lord Chelmsford, consisted, during the morning of this fatal 
January 22, in skirmishes against the Zulus, who, however, could 
not be brought to bay, but kept abandoning strong positions 
without firing a shot—showing that they had no intention of 
waiting to be attacked. Lord Chelmsford, therefore, decided to 
close this aimless and profitless fighting, to select another camp, 
and to summon to it the portion of the column left behind at 
Isandhlwana. There was, therefore, from about I p.m. onwards 
some rather confused marching and counter-marching, units of 
the reconnaissance in force abandoning the task of trying to 
bring the Zulus to fight and concentrating on the new camp, 
while individuals and small parties were making their way back 
to Isandhlwana with messages, or to collect stores, etc. 

The confusion which marked the day, out far to the front, 
had not been lessened by reports which came from Isandhlwana. 
At 9.30 a.m., when Lord Chelmsford and his staff had halted for 
breakfast, a messenger arrived from the camp with a note from 
Colonel Pulleine, timed 8.5 a.m., to say that Zulus were advancing 
in force from the left front of the camp. In consequence of this 
intelligence Lieutenant Milne, R.N., attached to the staff, was 
sent to the top of a high hill to examine Isandhlwana camp with 
his telescope and to report. No signs of a Zulu attack could, 
however, be detected, and after remaining on the hilltop for an 
hour and a half Lieutenant Milne rejoined Lord Chelmsford. It 
was about I p.m. when the G.O.C. reached the: site of the new 
camp; about this time a very urgent request from the Isand- 
hlwana force reached a unit of the force out in front saying: ‘ For 
God’s sake come with all your men: the camp is surrounded and 
will be taken unless helped.’ Two officers galloped off with the 
news to try to find Lord Chelmsford, who, as a matter of fact, 
had already received a report from a native that Zulus were near 
Isandhlwana, and that heavy firing was going on. On this Lord 
Chelmsford and his staff had galloped up to a hill from which the 
Isandhlwana camp was visible, and on seeing with their field- 
glasses that the tents there were standing and that all was 
apparently quiet, had concluded that this report and a similar 
one previously received from another native source were alike 
unfounded. Meanwhile the urgent message had: been com- 
municated to the officer commanding the four guns, who felt it 
his obvious duty to return at once with his guns to Isandhlwana, 
He had got about a mile and a half on his way, when a peremptory 
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order from Lord Chelmsford compelled him to retrace his steps 
and to head once again for the new camp. 

The very alarming message from Isandhlwana had not yet 
been delivered to Lord Chelmsford, for he could not be found by 
the two officers who were galloping to deliver it. It reached him, 
however, shortly after 2 o’clock as he was leisurely returning 
to Isandhlwana with the Mounted Volunteers. No. uneasiness 
was, however, caused, for Lord Chelmsford himself had but a 
short time previously seen through his glasses the tents standing 
and the camp apparently undisturbed. Another message of a 
disquieting nature was received, but again no uneasiness was 
caused. Finally, however, even Lord Chelmsford was compelled 
to change. his opinion, when at about 3.30 p.m., some five miles 
short of Isandhlwana camp, a solitary horseman on a dead-beat 
pony was encountered, who had a startling tale to tell. 

The solitary horseman was Commandant Lonsdale, the com- 
manding officer of the two native battalions, who, it will be 
remembered, had been sent out as part of a reconnaissance: in 
force early on the 21st. During this day, January 22, he had 
ridden back to Isandhlwana to arrange for rations for his men, 
reaching the camp about 2 o’clock. The tents were all standing ; 
soldiers in red coats were moving about. To his intense astonish- 
ment when almost in the camp he was fired upon, and then, to his 
horror, he realised that all the men in red tunics about him were 
Zulus, and that not a white man was to be seen. Hastily turning 
his pony, he galloped off through a storm of bullets, and was thus 
able to bring the news to Lord Chelmsford. 

Confronted by this staggering intelligence, the general at 
once sent back to countermand the order for the new camp which 
he had selected and for all the units out in front to rejoin him 
and to fall back on Isandhlwana. It was hoped that the force 
there had merely evacuated the camp in the face of an over- 
whelming attack, and had effected a retirement to Rorke’s Drift. 
Still it was in an agony of apprehension that Lord Chelmsford’s 
force pushed on. It was not until after 6 o’clock, however, that 
the advance could be resumed, owing to the necessity of awaiting 
the arrival of the troops recalled from the front. When these 
arrived Lord Chelmsford addressed them with a few brief words : 
‘Whilst we were skirmishing in front,’ he said, ‘ the Zulus have 
taken our camp. There are 10,000 Zulus in our rear, and 20,000 
in our front’; we must win back our camp to-night, and cut our 
way back to Rorke’s Drift to-morrow.’ And the men answered 
with a cheer : ‘ Allright, sir ; we'lldoit.’ Astart was then made. 
At 7 o'clock when the sun set the camp was still two miles distant. 
The African darkness fell quickly as the force cautiously felt 
its way towards Isandhlwana. The kopje was occupied without 
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opposition, and about 8.30 p.m. the force silently bivouacked 
in the blackness on the neck between it and the great mass of 
Isandhlwana hill. And then, as they moved carefully about, 
men came upon body after body, mutilated and disembowelled. 

To go back now to the morning of this terrible day of disaster. 
Nothing occurred at the camp at Isandhlwana until 8 a.m., 
when a report reached Colonel Pulleine, from a mounted party 
about 2000 yards north-east of the camp, that three columns 
of Zulus were approaching. On this the troops were got under 
arms.and were drawn up in front of the camp, a mounted man 
being sent off with the message, timed 8.5 a.m., to acquaint 
Lord Chelmsford with the circumstance. No attack, however, 
resulted, and the Zulus were seen to draw off. The troops were 
still standing-to when Colonel Durnford arrived from Rorke’s 
Drift with five troops of Basutos and a rocket battery carried 
on pack mules, On hearing that Zulus had been seen, Colonel 
Durnford at once proposed to move out and attack them—a 
proposal to which Colonel Pulleine strongly demurred in. view 
of the written instructions which had been givenhim. The:newly 
arrived commander considered, however, that, with the arrival 
of the force under his command, the circumstamces had been 
altered and that he was not necessarily to be restricted by orders 
given to Colonel Pulleine personally. He therefore descended into 
the plain with two troops, the rocket battery and a company 
of natives, with the intention, it is believed, of creating a diver- 
sion in favour of Lord Chelmsford, who was supposed to be 
engaged somewhere in front. Before starting, Colonel Durn- 
ford directed a company of the 1st Battalion 24th Regiment to 
occupy the heights 1500 yards north of the camp—that is to say, 
to the left flank—a movement of doubtful advantage, in that it 
led to a further dissipation of the scanty force of the defenders, 
Meanwhile, in the camp itself no steps were taken to place it in 
a condition of defence. Not a.sod was turned, not a trench was 
dug, not a breastwork was erected. Nothing was done to ensure 
a supply of ammunition to replace expenditure from the men’s 
pouches. The reserve ammunition—and there was no lack of it:: 
more than 400,000 rounds—was in boxes tightly screwed down, 
and some of these were, later, tightly strapped upon the backs 
of the mules which carried them on the march. 

About noon, as the men were preparing for dinners, firing 
was heard from the high ground to which the detached company 
of the 24th Regiment, had been sent. The inconvenience of 
its isolation was now to be felt. A report was brought back to 
the camp that its position was very serious. Colonel Durnford, 
the commander of the camp, was out fighting an action of his own 
some three miles away, and Colonel Pulleine was now forced 
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to send out another, and subsequently a third, company in sup- 
port of the company in difficulties. Colonel Pulleine, therefore, 
had half of his insufficient infantry more than 1000 yards’ away 
from the camp, through the necessity of supporting a compatiy 
that ought not to have been sent out at all. 

These three companies fell back fighting and covered the 
north side, or left flank, of the camp. The remaining three com- 
panies of the 24th Regiment were extended round the camp 
in attack formation, covering especially the front and left front 
at no great distance from the tents. Two battalions of native 
levies were also in this line, but they were not to be relied upon 
and were feebly armed, only one man in ten being allowed a 
rifle, lest they should desert to the enemy. The two guns were 
on the left of the camp. Forty-five empty waggons were standing 
in the camp with oxen in. These were a convoy which Lieu- 
tenant H. Smith-Dorrien, the officer in command of the Trans- 
port Depot at Rorke’s Drift, was to have taken back for supplies 
early on the morning of this day, but the move had been post- 
poned until the Zulus should be driven off. These waggons might 
have been formed into a laager, but no one appeared to appre- 
ciate the gravity of the situation, and for a similar reason no steps 
were taken to issue extra ammunition from the large reserves in 
camp.? 

From about noon the Zulus, who had apparently fallen back 
behind the hills, again showed in large numbers, coming down 
into the plain with great boldness. It was at this time that the 
first reinforcing company was sent out to help the isolated com- 
pany of the 1st Battalion of the 24th Regiment, and at the same 
time the troops in camp stood-to. The guns came into action and 
rifle fire was opened, causing the Zulus to fall back. It was now 
evident that the enemy were in considerable force, for they could 
be seen adopting their usual tactics of extending far to the south- 
east, apparently working towards the right rear of the camp. 
Colonel Durnford’s detachment, some three miles out in front, 
had been caught in the arch of the horse-shoe formation of the 
Zulus and had been driven back, fighting, towards the right of 
the camp, with the loss of the rocket battery, which had been 
rushed and destroyed. 

Nothing of importance occurred for some time beyond the 
increase of the Zulus and the spreading out of their horns until 
about 1 o’clock, when they started a forward movement direct 
on the camp. The camp itself was in no respect prepared for 

1 The account of the action at Isandhlwana has been taken from the following 
Sources : Official Narrative of the Zulu War, 1879; Records of the 24th Regiment ; 


Memories of Forty-eight Years’ Service, by General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien; In 
Zululand with the British in 1879, by C. L. Norris-Newman. 
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defence. The tents were still standing as they had been left 
when Lord Chelmsford marched out in the morning and were 
occupied by officers’ servants, bandsmen, clerks and non-com- 
batants, who were entirely unconscious of danger. Meanwhile 
the advance of the Zulus was continuing steadily and without 
check or halt.. Moving from the north-east in a loose but deep 
formation of horse-shoe shape, their left horn was directed towards 
the right of the British line, while their right was descending 
the valley at the back of Isandhlwana Hill, and their central mass 
was aimed directly at the camp. 


‘It was a marvellous sight: [in the words of General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien] line upon line of men in slightly extended order, one 
behind the other, firing as they came along, for a few of them had firearms, 
bearing all before them. . .. And now the Zulu army, having swept 
away Durnford’s force, flushed with victory, moved steadily on to where 
the five companies of the 24th were lying down covering the camp. They 
were giving vent to no loud war cries, but to a low musical murmuring 
noise, which gave the impression of a gigantic swarm of bees getting nearer 
and nearer,’ 


Lieutenant Smith-Dorrien was, to a certain extent, merely 
a spectator, for he had no particular duty to perform other than 
to wait until the Zulus should be disposed of and then to take his 
empty waggons back to Rorke’s Drift. But, although but a 
young officer of two years’ service, on his own initiative he 
promptly organised a service which, could it have been carried 
out on more extended lines, might even now have averted 
the terrible disaster which ensued. Collecting camp stragglers, 
such as artillerymen in charge of spare horses, officers’ servants, 
sick, etc., he led them to where the spare ammunition was to be 
found, and having with difficulty broken open the boxes—tightly 
screwed down—he kept sending up packets as quickly as possible 
to the firing line. There is a mournful irony in his relation how, 
even in the face of imminent destruction, ‘ red tape’ raised her 
head. Most of the ammunition was necessarily going to the 1st 
Battalion of the 24th Regiment, and the quartermaster of the 
and Battalion, seeing one of his boxes being broken open, 
exclaimed: ‘Don’t take that, for Heaven’s sake, man, for it 
belongs to our battalion.’ To which young Smith-Dorrien 
grimly replied : ‘ Hang it all, you don’t want a requisition now, 
do you?’ It was about this time that a Colonial waggon-con- 
ductor remarked to Smith-Dorrien: ‘The game is up. If I 
had a good horse I would ride straight for Maritzburg.’ 

About 1 p.m. the defenders saw themselves outnumbered by 
at least six to one—for 10,000 Zulus were in the attack—by an 
enemy pressing onwards from all sides regardless of the heaviest 
losses. The guns and rifles of the defenders were pouring in a 
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heavy fire, but the Zulus continued their advance. Then when 
the Zulu centre had come within 200 yards of the angle in the 
defensive line, the Native Contingent broke and fled, leaving a 
gap, through which masses of Zulus at once swarmed. At this 
very moment some ten miles away a man was looking, from a hill- 
top, at Isandhlwana through his glasses. It was Lord Chelms- 
ford, who, satisfied by the sight of the standing tents, dismissed 
from his mind the reports which had reached him. But even had 
his binoculars been powerful enough to reveal the tragedy which 
was occurring, he could have done absolutely nothing. 

The end was now very near. The isolated lines were taken 
in front and rear. Apparently at this moment there were shouts, 
in -vain,. for more ammunition. It must have been at ‘this 
juncture that Lieut.-Colonel Pulleine, of. the 1st Battalion. of 
the 24th Regiment, said to the adjutant, Lieutenant Melvill; 
* You, as senior subaltern, will take the colour? and make your 
way from here.’ Accompanied by Lieutenant Coghill,® of the 
2nd battalion, Melvill rode off with the colour, taking the same 
direction as the other fugitives. The two guns, after discharging 
a few rounds of case, limbered up and retired, and, brought 
through the camp, now swarming with Zulus, reached the other 
flank, having lost all its gunners stabbed by assegais. Even- 
tually all the drivers and horses were killed and the guns cap- 
tured. Of the three companies on the left flank two—before 
they could even fix bayonets—were rushed and slaughtered to 
aman. The third (that of Captain Younghusband), being further 
off and nearer the hill, was enabled to reach a ledge on the 
southern side of Isandhlwana. There the bodies were later found 
lying in a cluster. Two other companies of the 24th Regiment, 
one of them ‘ G ’ Company of the 2nd Battalion, under Lieutenant 
Pope, also had time to close and make a determined stand until 
their ammunition was exhausted, when they were overpowered 
and died where they stood: ‘ for what parcel of ground anyone 
made choice of to stand on and fight, the same, being slain, his 
slaughtered body covered.’ In the camp of the 1st Battalion 
of the 24th Regiment, upon the right, the bodies of the slain lay 
thickest of all. A last resistance was made behind the officers’ 
tents, where lay seventy dead. Here fell Colour-Sergeant Wolf 
surrounded by twenty of his men. Further down the slope 
about sixty men lay together, and among them were the bodies 
of Captain Wardell and of Lieutenant Dyer, adjutant of the 2nd 
Battalion. Pullen, the quartermaster of the 1st Battalion, was 


® The Queen’s Colour; the regimental colour was with a detachment of 
Helpmakaar, over the frontier. 

* He was orderly officer to Colonel Glynn, but had remained in camp owing 
to a severe injury to his knee. 
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last seen in its camp encouraging the men to stem the advance 
of the left horn of the Zulus. ‘Bloomfield, the quartermaster of 
the 2nd Battalion, fell while trying, with others, to untie the 
ammunition boxes on the mules, now kicking and plunging 
and maddened with fear. He it was who but a few minutes 
earlier had expostulated with Lieutenant Smith-Dorrien. What 
need of requisitions now ? 

Little, however, is really known of the conflict in and around 
the camp. So swift was the disaster that it is easy to understand 
that the handful of survivors were unable to give any coherent 
account of the details. But the evidence of the dead, as after- 
wards found and buried where they lay, told the one unvary- 
ing tale of groups of men fighting back to back till the last 
cartridge was spent. Zulu witnesses, after the war; all told 
the same story: ‘ At first we could make no way against 
the soldiers, but suddenly they ceased to fire, then we came 
round them and threw our spears until we had killed them all.’ 
By 1.30 p.m. no white man was alive in Isandhlwana camp. 
According to one account the last survivor was a drummer 
of the 24th Regiment who was seen to fling his short sword 
at a Zulu. 

There died that day at Isandhlwana 52 officers and 806 
other ranks of white men, five officers and a handful of men being 
all the Europeans that survived. Of the 24th Regiment, every 
one of the twenty-one officers met his death. The 1st Battalion 
had 403 other ranks present, and of these 400 were killed. Of the 
company of the 2nd Battalion, five officers and 178 other’ranks 
strong, there was not a single survivor. The disaster deprived the 
Centre Column of the whole of its transport, leaving the force 
which had been with Lord Chelmsford incapable of making any 
offensive movement. All the documents of the headquarters 
office were lost, as well as those of both battalions of the 24th 
Regiment. The colours of the 2nd Battalion were never seen 
again. Two 7-pounder guns with their ammunition, as well as 
about 800 Martini-Henry rifles and 400,000 rounds, fell into the 
hands of the Zulus, in addition to an immense quantity of supplies 
and stores. 

With their encircling tactics the Zulus had almost completely 
surrounded Isandhlwana, but there was still a small gap open at 
the neck connecting the hill with the kopje to the south, and over 
which passed the road to Rorke’s Drift. All the transport drivers, 
panic stricken, were jostling each other with their teams and 
waggons, shouting and yelling at their cattle, and striving to get 
over the neck on to the Rorke’s Drift road. When the transport 
had mostly cleared the neck Lieutenant Smith-Dorrien followed 
it, and he has put on record a vivid picture of the flight : 
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I jumped on my broken-kneed pony, which had no rest for thirty hours, 
and followed it (the transport) to find on topping the neck a scene of con- 
fusion I shall never forget, for some 4900 Zulus had come in behind and 
were busy with shield and assegai. Into this mass I rode, revolver in hand, 


right through the Zulus, but they completely ignored me. I heard after. 


wards that they had been told by their King Cetewayo that black coats 
were civilians and were not worth killing. I had a blue patrol jacket on, 
and it is noticeable that the only five officers who escaped—Essex, Cochran, 
Gardner, Curling and myself—had blue coats. The Zulus throughout my 
escape seemed to be set on killing natives who had sided with us, either as 
fighting levies or transport drivers. 

After getting through the mass of Zulus busy slaying, I followed in the 
line of fugitives. The outer horns of the Zulu army had been directed to 
meet at about a mile to the south-east of the camp, and they were still 
some distance apart when the retreat commenced. It was this gap which 
fixed the line of retreat. 

I could see the Zulus running in to complete their circle from both 
flanks, and their leading men had already reached the line of retreat long 
before I had got-there. . . . Again I rode through unheeded, and shortly 
after was passed by Lieutenant Coghill (24th) wearing a blue patrol and cord 
breeches and riding a red roan horse. We had just exchanged remarks 
about the terrible disaster, and he passed on towards Fugitive’s Drift. A 
little further on I caught up Lieutenant Curling, R.A., and spoke to him, 
pointing out to him that the Zulus were all round, and urging him to push 
on, which he did. . . . The ground was terribly bad going, all rocks and 
boulders, and it was about three or four miles from camp to Fugitives’ 
Drift. When approaching this drift, and at least half a mile behind Coghill, 
Lieutenant Melvill (24th) in a red coat and with a cased colour across the 
front of his saddle passed me going to the drift. 


The fact that Melvill and Coghill were at this time separated 
is due most probably to an arrangement between the two that 
the unencumbered man should ride ahead to make some hasty 
reconnaissance of the Buffalo River and of the best means of 


getting across. Both officers reached the river, although, owing, 


to the badness of the track, the Zulus kept up with them and 
continued throwing their spears at them. The river was in flood, 
and at any other time would have been considered impassable. 
They plunged their horses in, but whilst Coghill got across and 
reached the opposite bank, Melvill, encumbered by the colour, 
got separated from his horse and was washed against a large rock 
in mid-stream, to which Lieutenant Higginson, of the Native 


Contingent, who afterwards escaped, was clinging. It was now. 


apparently about ten minutes past 2, for Melvill’s watch was 
subsequently found to have stopped at that hour. Melvill called 
out to Higginson to lay hold of the colour, which Higginson did, 
but so strong was the current that both men were washed away. 
Coghill, still on his horse and in comparative safety, at once rode 
back into the river to their aid. The Zulus by this time had 
gathered thick on the bank of the river and opened fire, making 
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a special target of Melvill, who wore his red patrol jacket. Cog- 
hill’s horse was killed and his rider cast adrift in the stream. 
Notwithstanding the exertions made to save it, the colour had to 
be abandoned, and the two officers themselves succeeded in reach- 
ing the opposite bank only with great difficulty, and in a most 


_ exhausted state. The bank was precipitous, and the two officers 


were yet 20 yards from the summit when they were overtaken 
and killed, standing fighting to the last and accounting for several 
Zulus before they fell. 

Flushed with their success at Isandhlwana, some 4000 Zulus 
streamed onwards to the isolated post of Rorke’s Drift, which 
was held but by Lieutenant Bromhead’s company of the 2nd 
Battalion 24th Regiment, some details and sick in hospital, the 
whole under the command of Lieutenant Chard, R.E. Here, 
protected by some hastily erected breastworks of biscuit boxes 
and mealie bags, the little garrison put up a superb resistance, 
eventually driving off the enemy with a casualty list to themselves 
of but seventeen killed and eight wounded. The incident has a 
sorrowful interest as showing what might have been done at 
Isandhlwana had cover been erected and ammunition distributed. 
In the well-known picture of Rorke’s Drift the supply of ammuni- 
tion is shown by a clerical figure distributing packets from a 
haversack. The figure is that of the Rev. G. Smith, a missionary 
acting as chaplain to the Centre Column. For his conduct he 
received a commission in the Army Chaplain’s Department, in 
which he served for many years. Many soldiers who read this 
article will recall ‘ Ammunition ’ Smith, as he was always known 
throughout the Old Army. 

On February 4, 1879, the Queen’s Colour of the 1st Battalion 
the 24th Regiment was found by a reconnoitring party in the 
Buffalo River ; when the war was over Queen Victoria expressed 
a wish to see it, and at Osborne on July 28, 1880, Her Majesty 
attached a wreath of immortelles to the pole of the Queen’s 
Colour, subsequently directing that a facsimile of the wreath in 
silver should be borne on the Queen’s Colour of both the 1st and 
and Battalions. As for the colours of the latter battalion which 
had been captured at Isandhlwana, these were never recovered ; 
but a pole, crown, and case were found on different occasions 
during and after the war, the staff and crown being handed over 
to Queen Victoria by her desire, to find a resting place in the 
armoury of Windsor Castle. 

In the annals of the British Army there is no sadder tale than 
that of Isandhlwana, for it is abundantly clear that the tragedy 
need never have occurred. The defenders were slaughtered 
because their ammunition failed ; and there was at hand ammuni- 
tion in sufficiency to check the attack and to inflict a crushing— 
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and what might indeed have been the final—defeat on the Zulus, 
had cover also been thrown up. And, however praiseworthy may 
seem Colonel Durnford’s action in thinking only of attack, reflec. 
tion inevitably leads to the conclusion that his primary duty was 
to see that the defence of the camp, which had been entrusted to 
his care, was placed on a thoroughly satisfactory footing. But 
the very blunders committed but throw up in stronger relief the 
dauntless heroism of those who paid for them with their lives, 
Faithful unto death and fighting to the last, the officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men of the 24th Regiment fell where 
they stood, setting an imperishable example of fortitude in peril 
of which any nation or any army might be proud. 


F. E. Wuitton. 





CHARLES! CHARLES! 


A One-AcTt CoMEDY 


Mr, Jathan is a stranger to London ; and as, with an air of im- 
portance, he puts his cloak and hat into the hands of the waiting man- 
servant, he looks round the large room in which he finds himself, to 
gather in what kind of abode a famous painter receives his friends. 
To Mr. Jathan’s taste the room seems bare ; but there are large 
pictures in it, which he supposes, mistakenly, to be good ; he has, 
however, the support of the artist himself in thinking so. A door to 
right and to left, a chimney-piece of the Adam period in the centre, 
under which a bright fire is burning ; an old writing-desk, a few 
worn and rather dilapidated chairs, a side-table on which after-dinner 
tea-things have been placed, a shabby carpet straggling across a shabby 
floor, these items he notes with a superior air (conscious that in his 
own domicile he has much better), while the servant, temporarily 
depositing the hat and cloak just anywhere, prepares to go and inform 
his master. 

SERVANT. Yes, sir, Mr. Haydon is still at dinner, sir. 

JaTHAN. (Slightly hurt.) Mr. Haydon told me six o'clock. 

SERVANT. It’s now five minutes to, sir. 

JATHAN. Your clock is wrong. 

SERVANT. I will tell Mr. Haydon, sir. 

JATHAN; You need not. J will tell him— 

SERVANT —that you are here, sir. 

JatHan. Ah! Pray do! 

(Left to himself, Mr. JATHAN 1s in the undivided company 
of the person he most respects, though it is to pay his 
respects to another that he is now waiting. In order 
that he may make a good impression, he begins practising. 
He has, you may notice, a prophetic resemblance to a 
certain retired comedian of our judicial Bench, but with 
more inches to his stature, and less brain. Lifting a 
long neck, he clears his throat, then speaks :) 

Oh! how do you do, Mr. Wordsworth? So honoured to meet 
you ! 

(This, however, seems not to satisfy him ; he tries again :) 
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No, no—better: Ah! Mr. Wordsworth! This meeting. What 
an honour! What a privilege ! 

(He is of a mind to try a third time ; but turns to find his 
rehearsal has been cut short by the entry of his host, 
Mr. BENJAMIN ROBERT Haypon, followed by the 
servant, who takes up his leavings, and, crossing, retires 
by the other door. Haydon is a brisk-moving man of 
forty, with an amiable, intelligent face, overbalanced bya 
large nose ; his head is beginning to be bald. His wear 
is of the period when there was no sharp dividing-line 
between the dress which is called ‘morning’ and that 
which is called ‘ evening ’—a suit of respectable black, 
but by no means smart. Though genial in character, 
his manner to this guest 1s a little formal.) 

Haypon. Pardon me, sir, to have kept you waiting. 

JATHAN. (Generously shaping his grievance.) It is your clock 
that is at fault, sir ; not you. 

Haypon. Iam afraid we didn’t sit down very punctually. 

JATHAN. (Rubbing it in.) You are still dining ? 

Haypon. No, we have dined. My guests will join us ina 
moment. 

JATHAN. You have Mr. Wordsworth, I hope, with you ? 

Haypon. Why, yes; Mr. Wordsworth is one of them. 

JATHAN. It would have been a disappointment to have come 
here without meeting Mr. Wordsworth: my reason for coming. 

Haypon. (Politely accepting this obliterating remark.) Anda 
very good reason, my dear sir. 

JATHAN. My only reason. 

Haypon. Well 

(And you wonder how he is going to take it ; but the self-wrapt 
Mr. JATHAN continues without pause to display the 
obtuseness with which God has gifted him.) 

JATHAN. I consider Mr. Wordsworth to be a great genius. 
Do you not think, sir, that I am right ? 

(Mr. JATHAN’S pontifical placing of Wordsworth for his 

generation makes conversational response a little difficult.) 
Haypon. I? Well.... Ah! Here they come. 

(The door opens, and three of the guests enter ; but Words- 
worth 1s not among them. The smallest of the three is 
the most noticeable ; he has obviously dined. As the 
door opens, he begins talking with a slight stutter.) 

Lams. Haydon, I tell Wordsworth that if he d-d-drank more 
he would write better p-p-poetry. 

HaypDon. Where’s the proof? Your poetry is not better 
than his, Charles. Let me introduce you. Mr....? I’m 


sorry. 
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JATHAN. Jathan. 

Haypon. Mr. Jathan, Mr. Charles Lamb. 

JaTHAN. (With pomp.) How do you do, sir ? 

Lams. (Entirely without it.) Thank you, I-I-I’m looking 
rather—p-p-pale to-day. 

JATHAN. I should have said not. 

Lams. You, sh-sh-shouldn’t have said anything ! 

(At this Mr. JATHAN stiffens his neck in surprised annoyance ; 
but the cause of it, turning his back, has gone to sit by 
the fire. Meanwhile two other guests have entered, and 
HAayYDpon proceeds to do the honours.) 

Haypon. Mr. Jathan—my friends: Mr. Ritchie, Mr. 
Monkhouse. 

MonkHovusE. Your servant, sir. 

RitcuHiz. Delighted, I’m sure. 

JaTHan. (Correctively.) Pray, which is which, sir ? 

Haypon. This is Mr. Ritchie. 

JaTHAN. (Making quite sure.) Oh—Mr. Ritchie. 

(Mr. JATHAN’S unfortunate air of self-importance has roused 
the enmity of Lams, who flippantly interjects the first 
nonsense that occurs to him.) 

Lams. A m-m-moneylender. 

JATHAN. (Intelligently discovering the obvious.) Then you 
are—Mr. Monkhouse ? 

Lams. Right! 

JATHAN. Not Mr. Ritchie. Now I have it. 

Lams. (Talking intofthe fireplace, but aiming his remarks 
elsewhere.) 

Oh, it’s truc, quite true 
That twice one’s two, 
That old’s not new, 
That black’s not blue. 
That grog’s not glue, 
That Sal’s not Sue, 
That you’re not me, and that I’m not you ! 

RITcHIE. (Going to him.) Charles, what’s the matter ? 

Lams. Matter? Pus; pus! Look at it! 

Ritcuiz. But you shouldn’t call me a moneylender. 

Lams. Why not? You always are lending it. 

(The two remaining guests, Mr. WORDSWORTH and Mr. JOHN 
KEATs, have now entered into close conversation, which 
their host has to interrupt.) 

Haypon. Here is Mr. Wordsworth. Wordsworth, this is 
Mr. Jathan, who has come more than a hundred miles for the 
chance of meeting you. 

WorpDswortH. (Bowing.) Iam honoured. 

Vor. CV—No. 623 
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JATHAN. You have a right to be honoured, sir. 
(This does not sound exactly as it is meant, and elicits from 
Lamp, by the fire, a sharp squeal of mental torture. But 
Mr. JATHAN, who has his piece to recite, flows om in 
swelling tones.) 
Ritcu1z. Oh, Mr. Wordsworth! This meeting! What an 
honour! What a privilege ! 
WorpswortH. I didn’t quite catch your name, sir ? 
Lams. D-don’t ! 
JATHAN. Jathan, sir. To meet you at last! Your poetry; 
your genius! I haven’t words ! 
WorDswoRTH. Sometimes I haven’t either, Mr. Jathan. It 
is a difficulty which all writers experience. Are you a writer ? 
JATHAN. No,sir,no. My duties are official ; Isign. Iama 
comptroller of stamps. 
Lams. (Beating a tattoo with his feet.) He can’t control 
mine ! 
MONKHOUSE. Sit down, Charles; sit down ! 
Haypon. Mr. Jathan—Mr. Keats. He is another of our 
poets. 
JATHAN. Indeed? I have not heard of you. 
(To which Keats bows his head in fitting silence.) 
Lams. And I'll be bound he hasn’t heard of you, either ! 
JATHAN. (Magnificently.) I beg your pardon, sir? 
Lams. And you can go on begging it, sir ! 
WorpswortH. Charles! Charles ! 
Haypon. I venture to say you will hear of Mr. Keats, some 
day, sir. 
JaTHAN. Well, stranger things have happened—do happen. 
Lams. Theydo! They stand on their hind legs, and they— 
br-bray ! 
WorpsworTH. My dear Charles ! 
Lams. (To Monkhouse.) Am Ia dream? Or is he? Do 
I wake, or sleep ? 
& —Keats. ‘DolIwakeorsleep?’ Thank you,Mr.Lamb. You 
have finished a poem for me. The words—the very words I was 
in search of ! 
Lams. If J could finish him !/ 
JATHAN. Has the gentleman been drinking, Mr. Haydon ? 
Haypon. No,no. Mr. Lamb is ahumorist. He must have 
his joke. Pay no attention. 
JaTHAN. I donot,sir. Mr. Wordsworth, you have come up 
from the north. 
WorpswortH. Ihave, sir. I live in the north. 
JaTHAN. You have had a long journey. 
WorDsworTH. Yes. 
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jJaTHAN. And when you go back, it will be another long 
journey. 

WorpswortH. The same distance both ways, sir. 

Lams. Got him! 

JaTHaNn. You find that the landscape of the Lake District 
conduces to the production of poetry, Mr. Wordsworth ? 

Lams. Ah, God! 

(But Mr. JATHAN ts not to be diverted from his thirst for 
knowledge.) 

JATHAN. It does, does it not ? 

WoRDsSWoRTH. More perhaps than London, as a rule. 

JATHAN. So I should suppose. 

WorDswortH. Though, on Westminster Bridge, I broke it 
the other day. 

JATHAN. On Westminster Bridge? Yousurpriseme! For 
the Bridge—what an honour ! 

(Ad this point LAMB rises in an attitude of visionary recita- 
tion.) 

Lams. Is this a dagger that I see before me, the handle 
toward my hand? Come, let me clutch it ! 

(He makes a grab at Mr. JATHAN, who retreats. MONK- 
HOUSE and RITCHIE seize hold of LAMB and drag him 
back to his seat, LAMB continuing meanwhile ;) 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still ! ‘ 
Out, out, damned spot ! 

(They almost have to sit on him to bring the recitation to a 
conclusion ; and he continues to form a restive back- 
ground to the dialogue which follows, with MONKHOUSE 
at hand to keep him in order.) 

Haypon. (Tactfully, for a diversion.) Well? and how did 
the argument resolve itself in the other room? Any conclusion ? 

KeEaTs. Our main conclusion—agreement (at least, Mr. 
Lamb agreed to it for us)—was that Newton deserved hanging as 
a murderer for having dissected the rainbow into prismatic colours. 

Haypon. But why not? 

RitcuHiz. Had Wordsworth done that, he could never have 
written his poem. 

WoRDSWORTH. Well, but Newton has done it; and I have 
written my poem ; and the rainbow hasn’t suffered. 

Lams. Oh, hasn’t it! Nobody can ever look at a rainbow 
now, Wordsworth, without thinking of you. What could be 
worse ? 

RiTcHIzE. Why, Newton would be worse ; you said so. 

Lams. Newton? Newton is dead mutton. Wordsworth’s 
alive ; a walking infection! You can’t hear a cuckoo now ; it’s 
the wandering voice of Wordsworth. You can’t say ‘ We are 

E2 
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seven ’—as we are now—but, it’s Wordsworth and ‘ Brother Jim’ 
counting the tombstones. Wordsworth’s a murderer, if you like! 

JATHAN. Really, sir, I don’t think your argument is sound. 

Lams. No; but it’s sense. 

JATHAN. (Valiant for truth.) Mr. Wordsworth is not a 
murderer in any sense of the word. 

Lams. It would be sound sense, if I murdered you, sir. 

JATHAN. I don’t follow you, I fear. 

Lams. No, I should follow you—at the rope’s end. But if 
the jury knew you, they’d acquit me. 

MoNnkKHOUSE. Charles, come and sit over here and talk to me. 

Haypon. But how did Newton come in ? 

WorpsworTH. Really, I even forget now how the discussion 
started. 

Ritcu1z. Why, it started in Lamb saying that you said 
Voltaire was dull. You said again he was dull. Then the 
question arose what made people dull—what made things dull. 
Somebody said that Milton’s deity was dull; and I said that 
Newton’s rainbow was dull when he reduced it to prismatic 
colours. Whereupon Charles called him a murderer. 

JATHAN. But pardon me, sir: was not Newton a great 
genius ? 

Lams. Eh? What’s that ? 

MonxkHouse. Sh! Sh! 

(While RITCHIE was speaking, the servant has brought in and 
poured out tea, and now stands at the elbow of an un- 
observant guest, waiting to hand it. This enables 
HAYDON once more to effect a diversion.) 

Haypon. Will you take your tea, gentlemen ? 

(The servant goes round offering it. JATHAN alone declines.) 

WorpsworTH. Mr. Keats, I have not thanked you yet for 
sending me your poem. 

Keats. I thank you, Mr. Wordsworth, for reading it : if you 
did, sir. 

WorpsworTH. I read it—yes, I readit. The Hymn to Pan 
I admired ; a very pretty pagan conceit. But do you, Mr. Keats, 
believe in Pan ? 

Keats. Do not you, sir? 

WorpDsworTH. Not Pan in that sense; no. 

Keats. Buta Pan of the senses surely! In all your poetry, 
sir, you make sense the very basis of spiritual conception— 
feeling—imagination. 

WorpswortH. But I don’t give it an imaginary body. 

KEaTs. But to believe in it, we must! Christianity had to 
give its belief a body—else it would not have conquered the 
world. 
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WorpswortH. And if Christianity dies, it will be because 
belief in that body can no longer be what it was. 

Keats. That is what I am saying, sir. 

WoRDsworRTH. No, you were not saying it, Mr. Keats. 

Keats. I was meaning it. 

WorDswortTH. Then perhaps you agree with me more than I 
wholly realised. I hope you do. I note that Milton influences 
you. Becareful. Also Shakespeare: the Shakespearean form of 
the sonnet has your allegiance. Yes; but be on your guard. I 
could have written like Shakespeare, had I had a mind. 

Lams. Yes; it was the m-mind that was I-lacking. 

WorpDsworTH. It was, Charles, it was. I’ve a very good 
mind of my own. 

Lams. Worthy Wordy ! 

Keats. I appreciate what you say about Milton, sir: for 
myself, I have found him to be a danger. 

(At this Mr. JATHAN opens his eyes disapprovingly.) 

Haypon. Mr. Jathan, you are not taking any tea. 

JATHAN. No, sir; I was occupied in listening—to Mr. 
Wordsworth. Pray, sir, do you not think that Milton was a great 
genius ? 

Lams. Eh? What’s that? 

(JATHAN gives him a silent stare.) 
Did I hear you say, sir, that Milton was a great genius ? 

JATHAN. No, sir. I asked Mr. Wordsworth if he were 
not. 

Lams. Oh! Then you are a silly fellow ! 

WorpswortH. Charles! My dear Charles! 

JATHAN. (Magnificently ignoring the rudeness.) Indeed, sir, is 
it not correct to say that Milton and Newton were both great 
geniuses ? 

(LAMB, seizing a candle from the chimney-piece, advances 
toward Mr. JATHAN, with phrenological intent.) 

Lams. Will you allow me, sir, to look at your b-b-bumps ? 

WorpsworTH. Charles! Charles! 

Haypon. You are dropping the wax about, Charles. Put it 
down ! 

(LAMB is persuaded back to his chair, and the candle is taken 
from him.) 

WorpswortH. Genius, my dear sir, exists in various degrees. 
In some cases it is so obvious one has not to mention it. 

JATHAN. Why, of course, sir; that isso. In your own case, 
it would be quite superfluous to—— 

Lams. Diddle-diddle, dumpling, my son John 

Went to bed with his b-b-breeches on ! 

WorpswortH. Charles, Charles ! 
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Haypon. Did I hear you and Keats just now discussing 
theology ? 

WorpDswortH. Dismissing it, rather. The theology of 
classic times, expounded in modern verse, is merely a curiosity. 

Keats. But when you wrote Laodamia, sir, you yourself 
took a classic subject, and brought in the gods. 

WorDsworTH. Why, yes, for a moral purpose, by way of 
illustration. 

Keats. Is not all life illustration, sir ? 

JATHAN. Pardon me, sir; I have in my library many lives 
that are without illustration. 

Lams. Diddle-diddle dumpling, my son John. 

JATHAN. (Continuing without waiting for this ebullition to end.) 
Would it not be more correct to say that life was the result of 
experience ? 

Lams. Went to bed with his b-b-breeches on ! 

WorpsworTH. I should be more inclined to say that experi- 
ence was the result of life. In your own life, Mr. (he paused). 

JATHAN. Jathan, sir. I apprehend that you do not remem- 
ber me, Mr. Wordsworth ? 

WorpsworTH. Indeed ; I am unfortunate. 

JATHAN. Yet I have had the honour of corresponding with 
you. 

WoRDsWoRTH. Withme? Not that I remember. 

JATHAN. You donot,sir? Iam comptroller of stamps over 
your own district, Mr. Wordsworth—a Government appointment 
of some importance, I venture to think. 

Lams. A damned foolish Government ! 

jJaTHAN. And I have myself supplied you with stamps. An 
honour. 

Lams. Hey diddle-diddle ! 

The cat and the fiddle ! 

WoRDSWORTH. My dear Charles ! 

MonkHovuseE. (Aside to RITCHIE.) We must get him out of 
this, or there will be murder ! 

Keats. What a subject for a poem ! 

Lams. Eh? What subject ! 

Keats. Dissection of your victim into his original prismatic 
colours, Mr. Lamb. 

LAMB. Blood! 

(The servant who has again been going around, attending to 
his duties, passes across at this moment.) 

Haypon. Surely, Mr. Jathan, a little tea? Now others are 
having more. 

JATHAN. In Mr. Wordsworth’s company, sir, one can hardly 
descend to such a thing as tea. 
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Laws. Upon my word and conscience, 
How such a thing can be ! 
We descend to talking nonsense, 
But we don’t descend to tea ! 
Haypon. Charles, come into the other room. I want you 
and Monkhouse to tell me what you think of some of my pictures. 
Lams. Do let me have another look at the gentleman’s 
bumps. 
MonkHousE. No, Charles; come and see the pictures. 
Lams. The b-b-bumps first ! 
MONKHOUSE. What’s the use? You can’t change them. 
Now criticise Haydon’s pictures and he can 
Lams. But he won’t! 

(He leads him away. They still hear him.) 

Haypon. Ritchie, go in and help Monkhouse to keep him 
quiet. I must stay here. 

(RITCHIE goes out with the other two, and the door closes 
behind them ; but LAMB continues to be audible—he goes 
on preferring the bumps to the pictures.) 

JATHAN. I don’t think, sir, that Mr. Lamb likes me. 

HaypDon. (Apologetically.) Oh, but why think that ? 

JaTHAN. Does he usually behave—like that—to people he 
likes ? 

Haypon. After dinner he behaves anyhow. We take no 
notice. 

JATHAN. It is rather difficult not to take notice. 

Haypon. Yes, till you are accustomed to him. 

JaTHAN. He is a friend of yours, sir ? 

Haypon. Why, yes. 

JATHAN. (To Wordsworth.) And a friend of yours, sir ? 

WorpDsworTH. Yes; a great friend. 

JATHAN. That, I confess, surprises me. 

Keats. He is a continual surprise to everyone who knows 
him, Mr. Jathan. That is part of his charm. 

(At this moment the voice of LAMB is heard again : ‘ I want 
to see his b-b-bumps!’ This gives Mr. JATHAN just 
the material he requires.) 

JATHAN. ‘Charm,’ sir, did you say ? 

Keats. I said ‘ charm.’ 

jJaTHAN. A word somewhat difficult to define, don’t you 
think ? 

Keats. Perhaps; but easy to recognise when met. 

JATHAN. (Sententiously.) Oh! 

Haypon. (Making conversation.) More easy, one might say, 
than the recognition of genius. 

(This starts Mr. JATHAN off once more on his favourite topic. 
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The servant re-enters, places a spirit stand and glasses, 
and retires again.) 

JATHAN. (To Wordsworth.) And who would you name, 
sir, as the greatest genius that ever lived ? 

(The door opens : a portion of LAMB is seen struggling in the 
arms of his friends: his voice is heard :) ‘ I want to see 
that fellow’s b-b-bumps!’ The door shuts again.) 

WorpswortH. Really, Mr. Jathan, that is a matter I never 
thought of deciding. It lies beyond me—beyond any of us. 

JATHAN. Indeed, Mr. Wordsworth, you surprise me ! 

WorpDswortH. For all we know, the works of the greatest 
genius no longer exist—are lost to us. 

JATHAN. But is not that contrary to a belief in Providence? 

WorpswortH. That is arguable, sir. 

JATHAN. I would not presume to argue with you, Mr. Words- 
worth : you are a man of genius. But I believe in Providence, 
(To Haydon.) Do not you believe in Providence, sir ? 

Haypon. (Devoutly.) Ido. I do. 

JATHAN. (To Keats.) And you, sir? 

Keats, I have an open mind on the subject, Mr. Jathan. 
But if it was Providence which made us all meet here this evening, 
I think it was a blind Providence. 

jaTHAN. A blind Providence? That is a contradiction in 
terms, sir. 

Keats. Then let us leave it at that. 

Worpswortn. Yes, Mr. Jathan, let us leave it at that. 

Haypon. No; pardon me! Providence may be blind— 
inattentive to small events. But, through the great minds of 
genius, I hold that Providence has eyes. 

Keats. But not the same eyes, Mr. Haydon. They all see 
differently. 

WorpsworTtH. Then what they see is not the truth. Truth 
is all one ; to see rightly, one must know it. 

KEATs. But poets see so much more than they know, Mr. 
Wordsworth. If they wrote only what they knew, half the 
poetry in the world would never have been written. 

WorRDsWoRTH. Poetry which the world could spare. 

Keats. Ah, no, sir! The world? Well, J can’t speak for 
it; only for myself. But if Milton had kept only to what he 
knew he could never have written Paradise Lost. Surely a poet 
writes not as he knows, but as he feels. 

WoRDsworRTH. But not all he feels, Mr. Keats. Feeling may 
become licentious. 

KEaTs. Even licentious feeling has produced great poetry, 
sir. 

Worpswortu. That I should be inclined to deny. 
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Keats. Then you must close the classics, sir; and Sappho 
must no longer be named. Surely the good things of this world 
are mixed. 

WorpDsworTtH. Aye: but there are some which won’t mix. 
I should doubt the results if you tried to rewrite a poem of mine, 
Mr. Keats ; or I one of yours. 

Keats. Yet I have rewritten some of my own poems because 
of you, sir. You can put a pot on the fire, without putting the 
fire into the pot. 

WorpDsworTH. That is a very just remark, Mr. Keats. I 
like talking with you, even though we do not agree. 

JATHAN. But though Mr. Keats does not agree with you, 
sir, J do! 

(Aé this there is an awful pause: none of the others are 
capable of saying anything. Through the door the 
voice of LAMB comes to the rescue.) 

Lams. (From within.) What? MHasn’t the fellow gone 
yet ? 

JATHAN. (Rising.) I fear, sir, I am causing your friend some 
impatience, and I notice that it grows late. Therefore, I think I 
must be going. 

Haypon. (Not very pressingly.) Oh, won’t you stay a little 
longer ? There will be supper presently. 

jJaTHan. I thank you, no. I am infinitely obliged for this 
opportunity, this privilege, which you have allowed me. Mr. 
Wordsworth (bowing over his hand), a red-letter day in my life ; 
a meeting that I shall never forget. 

WorpswortH. Very good of you to say so, I’msure Good- 
night. 

= sa Good-night, sir. (Then to Keats.) Good-night, 
sir. (To Haydon.) Good-night. .. Oh, but don’t let me 
trouble you ! 

Haypon. (Politely getting rid of him.) Pray let me see you 
to the door. 

(As they pass out, JATHAN’S ejaculations are still heard.) 

jaTHaN. Ah,no! Remain, remain! You have Mr. Words- 
worth with you. 

(The door closes. There is a pause. The two poets look at 
each other.) 

WorpswortH. Well, well !——Well ! 

Keats. ‘ Well?’ Iwish I had your vision, Mr. Wordsworth. 
I wish I could feel—well. 

(The inner door opens. MONKHOUSE puts im a cautious 
head.) 

MoNnkKHOUSE. Gone? May we come in again ? 

(And without waiting for further permission they do, LAMB 








looking about him very suspiciously to make sure that the 
enemy has really cleared off.) 

WorDswortH. Charles, you behaved abominably ! 

Lams. S-s-someone had to. If I hadn’t—you all would. 

WorDsworTH. Yes; but you know, Charles, you’d been 
drinking—too much. 

Lams. Wordy, dear, we’d all been drinking. But for that, 
we shouldn’t have survived. 

(HAYDON re-enters. LAMB goes to the spirit stand, and helps 
himself.) 

Haypon. Oh, really, really! Dear me! I do apologise to 
everybody ! 

Lams. Why should you? God made him: you didn’t. 

Haypon. He invited himself; and I let him come. 

Keats. Blind Providence ! 

Haypon. Oh, but the man’s beyond words ! 

MonkKHouseE. Then why talk of him ? 

Ritcuiz. Mr. Wordsworth, what do you say ? 

WorpswortH. An experience, Ritchie ; an experience. 

Lams. G-g-gentlemen, I p-p-propose a toast! The death 
of Jathan ; and may he go to h-h-h-heaven, and be changed ! 

Ritcuie. In the twinkling of an eye, let’s hope. 

Lams. His eye won’t twinkle—ever, Ritchie 

Worpswortu. I don’t like drinking to the death of any man. 

Lams. It’s the only way sometimes. You can’t abolish 
capital punishment for everything. Jathan is an unforgivable 
crime. May his father be forgiven! But I doubt it (drinks). 
Jathan, Jathan ! go where you are—not wanted. 

MonkHouseE. (Taking Lamb by the arm.) I think I had 
better make Charles say good-night, Haydon; and many, 
many—— 

Haypon. Oh, but you are not going yet ! 

Lams. Going? Yes: we are all going.. Bed, every one! 
Worthy Wordy, dear, don’t write a poem about Jathan. If you 
do I shall turn atheist. 

MonkKHOUSE. Come along, come along ! 

(MONKHOUSE manipulates him tenderly to the door ; LAMB 
clings to it for a moment, giving his best imitation of 
WorDswortTH, as a farewell offering.) 

Lams. ‘Charles! Charles!’ . . . Good-night ! 

Keats. I think I am spiritually called, Haydon. It looks as 
though Monkhouse would have more than he can manage. 
Good-bye, and thanks ; I will send you that poem. Mr. Words- 
worth, your advice I shall remember and value ; but I shall go 
on believing in Pan. Good-bye. 

(The other two have gone. KEATS follows. There is a 
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moment's silence. Then, in a tone of wise philosophy, 
WORDSWORTH speaks.) 

WorpsworTtH. Humanity! What a mystery! What in- 
credible examples of it we do meet ! 

Haypon. I’m very sorry, my dear Wordsworth, that I let 
him come at all. The fellow was impossible ! 

WorDsworTH. No, no, no. I wasn’t thinking of that self- 
crowned flea. Self? Is it his own doing? Ifa flea is under a 
king’s crown at the moment of his coronation, I suppose the flea 
iscrowned with him. That’s the world as God madeit! No; it 
was Charles I meant. 

Haypon. Charles can’t suffer fools gladly. 

WorDsworTH. No; but he helps us to. It’s a great gift, 
Haydon—a very spiritual gift. To-night he behaved abomin- 
ably ; but he’s the best man I know 

Ritcuiz. Charles is a saint. 

Haypon. Not a calendar saint, I’m afraid. 

WorpsworTtH. No; of the new faith which has yet to come. 

RitcHiz. And to what shall we pray, when we belong to it ? 

WoRDsWoRTH. We shall be the prayers. 

RITCHIE. Praying—to ourselves ? 

WorpsworTH. Aye; for others. People will always love 
Charles—always, as long as names are remembered. Will they 
love me ? 

RitcuHiz. Do you think they will pray to him ? 

WorpDsworTH. No; as I said, he will himself be the prayer. 

Haypon. That’s a curious thought, Wordsworth. You 
know, I’m not sure that you area Christian. I heard you talking 
to Keats about Christianity. You shouldn’t say things like that 
to a young man. 

WorpswortH. Keats is not a young man if he is an immortal. 

RitcuH1z. What do you think of his poetry ? 

WorRDsworTH. I? Well; perhaps I am not to judge. 
Talent, great talent ; but to what is he devoting it? An out- 
worn creed. Will it live ? 

Ritcurz. Why not? Don’t we still hanker after the out- 
worn creeds, Wordsworth ?— 

‘ for glimpses that would make us less forlorn : 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.’ 

WorpsworTH. Yes, yes. Well, if the net of poetry is as wide 
as that of St. Peter—clean, and unclean, we are all in it: not to 
be called common. Good-night, Haydon. 

Haypon. Good-night, Wordsworth ; it has been a delight to 
see you again. 

WorpsworTH. The entertainment was perfect. 
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Haypon. Very good of you to say so. 

Ritcuie. I think I also must be saying—— 

Haypon. No, no, Ritchie; don’t go! I want to speak to 
you for just one moment. 

Ritcu1z. Then I must say good-bye now, Wordsworth. 

WorDsworTH. Good-bye? You start on your travels— 

when ? 

Ritcuiz. In three days. 

(The voices of HAYDON and WORDSWORTH are heard still as 
they disappear. Left alone, RITCHIE stands looking at 
one of the great pictures which cover the walls. But his 
look is gloomy: he shakes his head; he does not 
admire it. HAYDON returns.) 

Haypon. Aye, look at it, Ritchie! There is fame waiting 
for me: fame—and fortune. 

Ritcu1z. The hope helps you, I suppose ? 

Haypon. Aye; but without the certainty that one was 
creating art—art which will never die,—hope would be empty. 

RITCHIE. You wanted to speak to me. 

Haypon. Ritchie, I’m in great temporary difficulty. Will 
you lend me—— 

Ritcuiz. My dear Haydon, I’ve lent you all I can afford. 
I’m sorry. I am in debt myself. 

Haypon. I am not merely in debt. I shall be in the Fleet 
to-morrow, if I don’t pay. (He moves away.) I won't press you. 
(A pause.) 

RitcuHiz. How much ? 

Haypon. Thirty pounds odd. 

Ritcurz. Andthen? Will that clear you ? 

Haypon. In a month both my other great pictures will be 
finished. 

RitcHizE. Yes—— You've done ten. How many have you 
sold ? 

Haypon. Three. But I have had offers for all. 

Ritcu1z. What kind of offers ? 

Haypon. Ridiculous offers, insulting offers—dishonest, cal- 
culating offers! These Jew moneylenders know that in ten years 
my work will be famous and sought after all the world over. 
Ritchie, I know what I’m talking about. My countrymen are 
slow to recognise genius ; they always have been. But in the 
end they do. I shall live, Ritchie, I shall live! ‘ Benjamin 
Robert Haydon’; can you hear the sound of that name—and 

believe it is a name that will perish ? And between me and the 
great destiny that awaits me for the establishing of that name— 
what stands? Just this miserable need of thirty pounds. God! 
Think of it ! 
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Ritcwiz. You didn’t try your friend the Comptroller of 
Stamps, I suppose ? 

Haypon. He is not my friend. We had only corresponded. 
Till he came to me to-day and begged for this introduction, I had 
never seen him. No, Ritchie, him I did not ask ! 

RITcHIE. Since you deal even with moneylenders, I wonder 
why not. 

Haypon. I wonder that you suggest it ! 

RitcH1z. Because he would have paid for the introduc- 
tion. 

HaypDon. (Magnificently.) I don’t sell my friends, Ritchie. 

RitcHizE. (Dryly.) It comes cheaper than borrowing of 
them. 

Haypon. Do you doubt my repaying you ? 

RitcuizE. I don’t doubt your intention of repaying me, 
Haydon. 

Haypon. If you did not believe in my genius, Ritchie: if I 
did not believe in it myself, as surely as I believe in God, the God 
who gave it to me, I would not ask you for a penny. 

Ritcu1z. You would not? No; I am sure of it. 

Haypon. Aye, as surely as the sun will rise to-morrow, so 
surely, some day, my sun will rise, and my name will be remem- 
bered as a creator of the Art ! 

RitcH1z. Well, Haydon, you are a man of faith. Faith is 
said to move mountains. You have moved me. I will see what 
I can do—— Good-night. 

(He gives Haypon his hand, with good-will, but without 
either enthusiasm or conviction. HAYyDON, too much 
moved to speak, presses it, and lets him go. Then, 
finding himself alone, he resumes, with fond credulity, 
that ‘ stature of a man which is an angel.’) 

Haypon. Aye! And the world shall see what J can do. 
Listen to me, you forms, created, conceived, begotten emana- 
tions of my brain! This hand has made you eternal. Yet there 
you stand knowing nothing of it all. But the world shall know. 
God, wouldst Thou have allowed me to be born with such fire in 
me merely that it should fade out and die ? 

(The man-servant enters.) 

SERVANT. Oh, I beg pardon, sir. Have all the gentlemen 
gone ? 

Haypon. Yes, John; you may lock up. I will put out the 
lights. 

(Joun takes a tray and goes.) 
Well, what time is it? (Looks at clock.) Ah! my diary! I 
must write up my diary, before I forget. 
(He sits and begins to get out writing materials.) 
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A wonderful evening ! What an experience—— ‘Let me look 
at the gentleman’s bumps.’ ‘Charles! Charles!’ 

(He chuckles ; his face becomes quite happy: forgetting his 
troubles, forgetting himself, forgetting his huge self. 
deception in that matter of his own genius, he sits 
writing the diary which is destined to outlive all his other 
creations in art.) 

LAURENCE Housman, 














CORRESPONDENCE 


‘CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.’ 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

S1r,—In the article entitled ‘ Capital Punishment ’ published in your 
December issue over the signature of Sir Reginald Craddock I find the 
following paragraph : 

‘In Spain capital punishment has not been abolished, but is said to be 
seldom enforced, a parricide in particular being punished with imprison- 
ment in “‘ chains in perpetuity till death’’.’ 

Sir Reginald Craddock continues to say on his own account that ‘ If the 
law in any country be in such contempt that either murderers are not 
arrested or, if tried, are generally acquitted, or are not sentenced to death, or 
are normally reprieved, even though capital punishment is nominally sanc- 
tioned by law, that country affords no basis for any conclusion one way or 
the other. But the man who gladly allows prisoners to be confined “in 
perpetuity in chains,” but yet considers a painless death to be, on humani- 
tarian grounds, unjustifiable, is no humanitarian at all, but is merely the 
victim of superstition.’ 

I beg to say that if Sir Reginald Craddock had studied his subject 
properly, as he was morally bound to do before expressing an opinion, and 
much more before allowing himself to criticise a foreign country, he would 
have found out, firstly, that in Spain, where murders are, on the whole, rare, 
the guilty party is nearly always arrested, undiscovered crimes or authors of 
crimes being much less frequent than in other countries known to me; 
secondly, he would have also discovered that in Spain murderers are not 
generally acquitted, and that when they so deserve are sentenced to death 
and not normally reprieved ; and particularly he would have known that 
the sentence ‘ in chains in perpetuity till death’ has not been properly 
interpreted by him, although any Spaniard of average culture, and certainly 
any law student, would have told him that the penalty of ‘ cadena perpetua ’ 
is merely an antiquated legal expression signifying ‘ life sentence,’ for it is 
several generations since anyone in Spain was actually sentenced to wear 
chains, unless they were the only means to master violent prisoners. A man 
condemned in Spain to ‘ cadena perpetua’ is simply sent to a penal settle- 
ment, such as the ‘ presidios ’’ formerly existing in Morocco, and long since 
replaced by establishments in the Peninsula, where life is not at all intoler- 
able to the inmates. To crownfall, no sentence in Spain runs for more 
than thirty years by law, and is reduced as a reward for good conduct, not 
only after a certain lapse of time, but also on special occasions, such as the 
sovereign’s marriage,'the birth of a royal prince, and others. All this renders 
the case very different from that imagined by Sir Reginald Craddock, who, 
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moreover, is rather obscure when he attempts to connect superstition 
whatever he may mean by the word, with legal penalties. In any case, 
no one in Spain gladly allows prisoners to be confined either for short ¢ 
long periods. There is no country in the world where condemned men and 
women are the objects of so much charitable succour as in mine, and thi 
from quite remote times. , 4 
I remain yours faithfully, % 
MERRY DEL VAL, a 
Spanish Ambassador, 
Embajada de Espaiia, 
1, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous. contribution is published. 








